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FARMERS AND THE 
WAGES BOARD 


T is impossible to pretend any longer that the operation 
of the Wages Board is satisfactory to anybody except 
the farm labourer, who is encouraged to ask more and 
more of his employer. Nearly every day there are appear- 
ing in the newspapers reports of farmers meeting and 

denouncing the new institution in the most vigorous terms. 
Nor has any adequate defence of it been opposed to their 
charges. It is said that masters and men are equally repre- 
sented on these Boards, and theoretically that may be correct. 
But every farmer knows that the arrangements made are 
absolutely impracticable. If the individuals on the Wages 
Board are competent, they fail to show it in their action. 
The objection raised is only in a slight degree to the enormous 
increase of wages granted to the agricultural labourer. It is 
to the credit of the farmers that they have cordially approved 
of the means taken to improve the condition of their workers. 
Most of them admit quite frankly the hardships of the old 
days; they were underpaid, and deserved an improve- 
ment all round in their conditions. What they do object to 
is that the changes made apparently have been copied from 
those of the factories, and the farmer is only too acutely 
aware that his farm cannot be managed, as far as labour is 
concerned, on factory lines. The great point of difference 
between the shop and the field is brought about by seasons 
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and the weather. It has been the natural way in the past 
for the men on a farm to do comparatively little work in 
winter when the days are short and to toil longer in summe: 
when they are long, whereas the factory hand can maintain 
a perfect regularity of hours during the whole of the year. 
Farm work is heavily handicapped by bad weather. Oj 
course, skill and ingenuity in many cases will obviate this 
by providing indoor tasks when the inclemency of the day 
prevents men going out. But ona vast majority of farms this 
is not done and if the payment of wage is continuous, as it 
ought to be, then the labourer is paid, practically speaking, 
for doing nothing. It was an evil that we inveighed against 
continually, that under the old system there was a great 
deal of farm work done by the day, so that if climatic condi- 
tions were not suitable the men were sent back and were in 
the habit of hanging about the village public house or making 
themselves a nuisance in their own homes. That state of 
things was deplorable from every point of view and we should 
be sorry to advocate anything that had the slightest tendency 
to revive it. But the alterations made in the hours of the men 
are calculated vastly to increase the cost of food production 
and to involve the loss, partial or complete, of many crops. 
Take, for example, the absurd regulation that in summer work 
is to stop at five o’clock. Farmers cannot be brought to be- 
lieve that this rule ever emanated from men who knew any- 
thing about husbandry. The Daylight Saving Bill, which is 
so beneficial in many directions, involves an additional hard- 
ship in regard to this. Take hay time as an example. The 
grass should not be cut in the early morning when it is heavy 
and dripping with dew. Neither can it be cocked or stacked. 
But after a long summer day of sunshine the work of saving 
this crop may and ought to be protracted far beyond five 
o'clock. In the morning the hay farmer taxes his ingenuity 
to find the men something to do, and in the evening, when 
heaps of work are in front of them, they either go home or 
expect to be paid heavy over-time rates. Now, if the plan 
had been to give the men an extra hour in the morning, 
that is to say, letting them start an hour later, it would have 
been absolutely useful to them, because most of them have 
things to do in their gardens which can be accomplished even 
better in the early morning than at any other time of the day. 
In return for being allowed to come an hour later to work, or 
even two hours later to work, it would have been fair and 
reasonable to ask them to go on two hours longer in the evening. 
They have always done so in the past, and why they cannot 
do so in the present passes understanding. 

In the same way the arrangements about Sunday work 
are absurd and most wasteful. The Wages Board seems to 
have lost sight of the fact that a certain amount of Sunday 
work is absolutely imperative on a farm. Sheep cannot be 
allowed to go untended, cattle and horses to be unfed on 
one day of the week. Milking has to be done on Sunday 
just as much as any other day. What the farmer objects 
to here is that his workers are not compelled to do 
Sunday work at all. In point of fact, the present writer 
knows cases in which the labourers have absolutely refused 
to go to work at all on Sundays on farms where twenty 
working horses are in constant employment and_ there 
is a corresponding quantity of other live stock. It is 
not due to any unpopularity on the part of the employers, 
because, by the irony of fate, all these were considered the 
very best masters in the countryside before the war and at 
the beginning of it. The difficulty is really not at all serious, 
because in these days no farmer would think of making it 
a bargain that his men should work every Sunday. They 
could take it in turns to do so, and the part of the regulation 
as it stands just now is that this is left entirely to the discretion 
of the men, so that if they refuse to come on Sundays their 
employer has no remedy. On the farm which is in our mind’s 
eve ten ploughmen are employed along with two stockmen 
and a shepherd and his boy. All the men are, to a greater 
or less degree, all-round labourers, and any one of them could 
perform those simple Sunday tasks. 





Our Frontispiece 


WE print as frontispiece to this week’s issue of COUNTRY 
LirE a portrait of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales with 
the Prime Minister, taken on the Terrace of the House of 
Commons. 





*,* It is particularly requested that no permission to photograph houses, 
gardens or livestock on behalf of CouNTRY LiFe be granted except when direct 
application is made from the offices of the paper. 
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RITICISM of Mr. Chamberlain’s financial proposals 
must be reserved for the present, but the presenta- 


tion of the first Budget after the war must 

impress on the national conscience a very great 

lesson. Since the signing of the Armistice the 
process of revelation has gone steadily on, The country 
has learned that while the Government day and daily 
not only preached economy to the public, but adopted 
the most stringent methods of enforcing it they conducted 
the affairs of the nation with a waste and extrava- 
gance absolutely unparalleled. Money seemed to have no 
value in their eyes. They used the national wealth as though 
they had access to a pocket that was bottomless. Ministry 
was added to Ministry, Department to Department, huge 
establishments erected here, there and everywhere, changes 
of every kind made without any regard whatever to the 
expense, and now this immense organisation refuses to be 
dispersed. The waste has not only continued, but increased 
since the cessation of hostilities. The House of Commons, 
which is supposed to be the guardian of the public purse, has 
gaily encouraged the formation of schemes which involve 
expenditure on a colossal scale, a scale that in the day of its 
highest prosperity might well have taxed the resources of 
Great Britain. The prospect is that borrowing must be 
resumed on a scale not much lower. 


[T is for the country at large to take this matter up. The 

electors must make their wishes known to their repre- 
sentatives and enforce their being carried out. We know 
what a splendid answer was given to the appeal for money 
to carry on the war. The same patriotic determination 
should now be directed to controlling and diminishing the 
wasteful methods then brought into vogue. The movement 
was based on the determination of the people to win the 
war at all costs. The new movement has an equally firm 
if a not less showy foundation. Unless the country settles 
itself to produce wealth on the one hand and to limit its 
dissipation on the other, the future must be overburdened 
for many generations to come. In fact, the existence of 
Great Britain in anything like the position held before the 
war depends upon the resolution with which this aim is 
pursued. General denunciation will not serve the purpose. 
It will be far more effective to enforce retrenchment in detail. 
A beginning might be made with an attack on the vast sums 
squandered on the unemployed, who could be provided for 
by setting them to productive work. Then the mob of 
officials, many hopelessly incompetent, should be made 
either to justify their existence or depart. So it is with 
Departments of Government brought into being for war 
services and now living on beyond their period of usefulness. 


THERE is great rejoicing among traders because ‘ Dora,” 

whom they have always regarded as an enemy, is begin- 
ning at last to show signs of senile decay. A great step 
has been made towards restoring that freedom of home trading 
to which our people have been accustomed. The Board of 
Trade has been very wise in deciding to reduce a great many 
controls immediately. As long as they existed commercial 
development was hampered, and the state of things 
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undoubtedly led to an increase in the number of unemployed. 
But now that private enterprise has been freed from the 
shackles that bound it we may hope for more activity. Even 
at the best it will take a long time to get back to pre-war 
conditions. The dislocation has been immense, and arrange- 
ments made for the defence of the realm had, in the country 
at least, the effect of forcing a great number of consumers 
to change their tradesmen. They had, for instance, to 
obtain meat raticns from the butcher in their own parish, 
whereas it often happened that they had been in the habit 
of patronising the shop in the town which lay nearer to them, 
although it happened to be out of their own parochial area. 
Whether they will continue with the new love or go back 
to the old is a matter of some concern to the tradesmen. In 
any event we may expect the spirit of competition to be rife 
on the part of the one to secure what he has obtained and 
on the part of the other to recover what he had lost. 


NO science is more progressive than that of the theory 
and practice of medicine. We have seen it leap forward 
with a great bound under the pressure of the last five years. 
But the general medical practitioner, especially in the country, 
finds it very difficult to keep up with the results of modern 
teaching and research, and hitherto there has been no organ- 
ised plan of helping him to keep abreast of his time. This 
deficiency bids fair to be met by the excellent scheme for 
post-graduate medical education which has received the 
approval of the London under-graduate medical schools, 
existing post-graduate schools and special hospitals. Its 
object is to help in this particular way those general practi- 
tioners in Great Britain who would like to devote a portion 
of their holidays to bringing themselves up to the latest 
development of their work or who wish to give special atten- 
tion to a particular subject or to one of those obscure diseases 
the treatment of which has in the past been purely empirical 
in character. But it will also serve the needs of those medical 
men connected with the Service who have to attend post- 
graduate courses at stated intervals. Further, the graduates 
from the King’s Dominions beyond the seas who wish to 
complete their medical education in England will have this 
opportunity afforded them ; and finally, graduates of foreign 
countries, especially Americans, large numbers of whom 
have in the past studied in Germany and Austria mainly 
because equal facilities in England were unobtainable, will 
be brought in. The scheme has been worked out in a very 
thorough and efficient fashion, and one can hardly doubt 
the prospect of its doing most valuable work for those 
members of the medical profession for whom it is designed. 


THE SEA AND THE WOMEN. 
The sea came up with a surge and a sigh 
To seek for the hearts of men: 
“What will you give me, oh, women dear, 
I'll teach them love and cast out fear ; 
I'll harry their souls with the wild winds breath, 
And then at the last, I’ll bring them death 
Cold death away from your care.”’ 


The women came to the wave-beat shore 
As the tide came rolling in: 

“We'll give you our sons and lovers dear, 

We'll give you our hearts to rend and tear. 

We'll give our best and our heart’s desire, 

We'll give our hopes which shall never tire, 
We give of our best, oh, sea!”’ 


The sea came up with a surge and a plunge 
To the feet of the women there: 
“ Tll take of your best and your heart’s desire, 
I'll lure them away with Romance’s fire ; 
And the fear that I cast from their hearts for aye 
Shall be yours to keep till the Judgment Day, 
When I’m bound to give up my dead.” 
M. G. MEUGENs. 


‘THE commercial demoralisation brought about by fixed 

war prices and control generally was brought into strong 
relief by the glut of fish which flooded the market at the end 
of last week. Wholesale prices fell in the most extraordinary 
manner. Iceland cod came down to less than 1d. a pound, 


plaice sold for 3d. a pound, and some other declensions in 
prices were that plaice fell from 8s. to 3s. a stone, cod from 
gs. to 1s. a stone and hake from ris. to gs. ; and at Grimsby 
deep sea haddock, which a month ago would have brought 
gs. a stone, could hardly be sold at Is. a stone. 


But the 
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retailers did not raise a British whoop and rush in for the 
purpose of giving their customers a treat in the way of cheap 
fish. On the contrary, many contented themselves with 
buying a third of what they could really sell, in order that 
they might maintain a high price and thus secure more 
profit for themselves. Even the hawkers did not show their 
usual alertness in buying so cheap a product. Many are not 
yet demobilised, and many others are in the enjoyment of 
unemployment pay which they did not like to endanger by 
returning to their old avocation of selling fish. These facts 
should be widely known, for the public, which so bravely 
and uncomplainingly bore the privations of the war, deserves 
to have full advantage of such a windfall as occurred last week. 


[fF Captain Scott’s Antarctic Expedition had belonged to 
the old heroic ages, no doubt one of those who witnessed 
its strange revealings and knew intimately the heroes would, 
in subsequent times, have travelled from one stronghold to 
another recounting the tale. One can fancy him like Aneas 
telling Queen Dido of the seven years’ war of Troy and using 
bits of stick or stone to indicate the relative positions of the 
forces engaged in it. Perhaps Homer might have done some- 
thing of the same kind. He was, at all events, the bard of the 
expedition, and to this day his words exercise the same charm 
over readers that they must have done when he, as a blind 
fiddler, went about entertaining the Greek warriors. Mr. 
Herbert G. Ponting has played a very similar part in regard to 
Captain Scott’s journey. The difference is that he is modern 
and therefore equipped with the latest and finest devices 
for producing these scenes, not in pantomime, like the wander- 
ing minstrel did, but in moving pictures. The last mentioned 
have the great advantage of being capable of perpetual 
renewal, so that they could be shown centuries after the 
events if that were desirable. We think it is very desirable 
because, so long as our race continues, Captain Scott and 
his companions will stand out as the most notable heroes of 
peace in the age. That we may assume would be generally 
granted, and it would, therefore, be a service, not only to 
those who are alive just now, but to those who come after, 
if someone were to acquire these pictures and the lecture 
which accompanies them, since it comes from an eye-witness, 
for the purpose of making arrangements whereby they would 
become as much a possession of the race as the poems of 
Shakespeare or the portraits of Sir Joshua Reynolds. 


‘THE most recent revival of our sporting festivals and one of 

the most pleasant is that of the Public Schools rackets. 
It isa great pitythat the configuration of a racket court allows 
so few people to watch at this competition, for the nature of 
the game, with its pace, its desperate rallies and its rapid 
changes of fortune, is calculated to stir Public School patriots 
to frantic enthusiasm. It is, too, one of the very few competi- 
tions in which practically all the Public Schools are matched 
against one another. In other games each school has just 
one or two traditional rivals which it meets year after year, 
so that we come to think of schools in couples, Eton and 
Harrow, Rugby and Marlborough, Charterhouse and Wel- 
lington. Harrow hold a long lead in the record of victories, 
but this year they fell early by the wayside, and Marlborough, 
with only one previous win to their credit, were victorious. 
They certainly deserved to win, for theirs was a hard road. 
They had a desperate match with Winchester, the second best 
pair in the competition, and had also to meet Eton, who 
should probably be classed with Malvern, as next to Win- 
chester. Ina few years we may perhaps hope to see a second 
generation of Fosters playing for Malvern. Meanwhile the 
school has done well to reach the final without the aid of that 


wonderful family. 
AN unfortunate impression has been produced by _ the 
publication of the deferred Honours List, which consists 
almost exclusively of civilians at the very moment when we 
are all eagerly waiting for the ratification of peace. We feel 
sure that the Government did not really mean to cast any 
slight upon the soldiers and the sailors to whom victory is 
due. They are probably planning to recognise the bravery 
and self-sacrifice of the Army and Navy at a later time. For 
example, the list would very appropriately make its appear- 
ance at the time of the Peace celebrations. But if the soldiers 
and sailors are obliged to wait till then, why should not the 
civilians do the same? It is, to say the least, an error in tact 
to have conferred these honours on men who stayed at home 
before due recognition had been paid to the fighting forces. 
This is emphasised by the fact that the additions to the 
Peerage and the Baronetage belong, with one or two excep- 
tions, to the class of worthy but dull and undistinguished 
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civilians. There could be no possible reason for hurry in 
introducing them to the class whose titles are hereditary. 


[S there any necessity for having all school summer holidays 

practically inthe same month ? This question is becoming 
an important one. Even before the war the railway com- 
panies found that it was all they could do to grapple with 
the immense holiday traffic of July and August. Probably 
the custom of the school to a large extent governs the family. 
If the usual course were to be followed this year, the railway 
companies could not cope with the traffic. They have had no 
time yet to renew their rolling stock and make up the neglect of 
various kinds rendered necessary by the exigencies of war. The 
way out of the difficulty would be to spread the holidays over 
a longer period. There is no very formidable reason why 
at least a proportion of the schools should not have their 
holidays in June. If it be objected that that would make a 
long term between summer and Christmas, the answer is 
that in the Scottish schools, where this system is already 
adopted, there is a little break in October, which answers the 
purpose very well. If school vacations in June and July are 
convenient to the people in Glasgow, they could entail no 
hardship on those towns situated further south. June, in 
fact, is an ideal month for a holiday. The days are long, 
the weather is more consistently fine than it is in August, 
which is notoriously a wet month, and nature has a glory in 
June which surpasses that of any other month in the year. 
But probably it will be as difficult to move the holidays 
forward as it was to institute summer-time. 

THE ’BUS CONDUCTOR. 

His uniform was new ; 
His hand that rang the bell 
Had lately killed in hell. 


The March wind blew the spring 
In at the open door ; 
Sun patterns lit the floor. 


The stout men read the news ; 
The women settled veils, 
And talked about the sales. 


“* Benk !’’—* Fleet Street !’’—‘‘ Cherring Cross !”” 
His heart, a singing bird, 
Lodged in each blossoming word. 


We had not been in hell ; 
We could not understand 
His poem of the Strand. 


Yet still, as poets must 
He sang to our deaf ears 
His music of the spheres : 


‘* Benk !’’—* Fleet Street !’’—‘‘ Cherring Cross !”’ 
Having come back from hell 
To ring again that bell 

V. H. FRIEDLAENDER. 


OUR weekly record of estate sales continues to illustrate 

the desire of many large landowners to get rid of their 
property, and some of the reasons that compel them to do 
this are very clearly set forth in a letter which Mr. Hugh D. 
Corbet has addressed to his tenants on the occasion of his 
selling the Sundorne Castle Estate, near Shrewsbury. The 
reasons by which he is actuated affect many more than himself. 
He describes them generally as being of a purely financial 
character. In the first place he puts ‘ the very large increase 
of interest on encumbrances that for over a hundred years have 
been charged on the estate.” In the second place the calls of 
tithe and taxation are greater than ever, while at the same 
time there has been a great rise in wages and in the price 
of raw materials. A final reason must be a very common 
one. It is that there has been a heavy call on his income 
not derived from land. Very few people realise the extent 
to which land-owning has been maintained owing to the 
possession of other sources of income making the landowner 
independent of the revenue from land. The number of men 
in Great Britain who before the war were able to carry on 
their low-rented estates only because of wealth drawn from 
some other quarter was enormous. The sales show, too, 
what an immense transference of wealth there has been from 
those who were accounted rich before the war to such as 
have managed to increase their fortunes while it was going on, 
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THE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE’S ESTATE 


NEAR 


A 


NEWARK 


START FOR SUGAR-BEET GROWING. 


By J. Saxon MILLs. 
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CONCRETE MALT-KILNS; SHOWING RIVER AND RAILWAY. 


HE importance of any development in the national 

life is not to be measured by the noise with which 

it is heralded. A flourish of trumpets does not 

always precede the beginnings of an enterprise or 

a change which may have incalculable influences 

on the destinies of a people. An instance of this unostenta- 

tious beginning of a project which may have highly important 

results is the new sugar-growing estate at Kelham, near 

Newark, which I recently visited. To the casual observer 

there is nothing to strike the eye in this pretty village except 

the great house and picturesque homestead upon the banks 

of the Trent. All the same, this is the scene of the first 

attempt on a big scale and with Government countenance 
and help to naturalise the sugar industry in these islands. 

Experiments have been going on for over a quarter of 

a century in the culture of the sugar beet in this country, 





A CORNER OF THE MAIN FARM BUILDINGS AT KELHAM. 


and nobody, even in official circles, will now question the 
suitability of our insular soil and climate for the production 
of this prime necessity of life. We have learnt during the 
war that sugar is something more than a dispensable luxury. 
We know that it is an essential element in a human dict, 
and we are ready to include it among those commodities 
for which we ought to be less dependent on oversea supplies. 
Before the war we were importing into this country every year 
over twenty-five million pounds’ worth of sugar—that is, our 
entire consumption—and of this 53 per cent. came from 
Germany and Austria. Are we going to fall back into this 
unthrifty and even dangerous dependence on foreign nations, 
or are we going to make a really effectual effort to produce 
at least a part of our sugar requirements within our own 
borders? It is worth remembering that the United Kingdom 
is absolutely the biggest sugar consumer of all European 
countries, and it 
seems foolish that 
we should not make 
this splendid market 
in our midst con- 
tribute to the social 
and economic welfare 
of our own land and 
especially of our 
shires and villages. 

I really think I 


may assume. that 
most people under- 
stand the manifold 


advantages which the 


sugar industry 
promises to confer 
upon our agriculture 
and rural life. The 
main point is that 
beet sugar is not 
simply a culture or 
crop, but an indus- 
try, an agricultural 
and rural industry 


which distributes its 
benefits of work and 
wage over the whole 
year. The work of 
the field lasts frem 
April to October, 
and the work of the 
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THE BY-PRODUCTS OF BEET FORM AN 
factory—that is, the extracting and refining processes—fills 
the winter months. 

A word or two on these two aspects of the industry. 
The introduction of sugar beet into a crop rotation always 
increases considerably the production of the other staples 
with which it alternates. The deep and clean cultivation 
the beet requires reacts inevitably upon the general fertility 
of the soil. The farmer has no worry about markets and 
prices with the beet. He sows his seed in April and draws 
his cheque from the factory with which he makes his con- 
tract in October. I need only just refer to the valuable 
by-products, in cattle food and fertilisers, which the industry 
provides. The winter factory campaign follows, just when 
work is often scarcest and unemployment most distressing. 
The factory stands in the midst of the acres which supply 
its pans and vats with the sugar roots, and affords an inter- 
esting change of work and a reliable source of income for the 
countryfolk around. <A portion of the Kelham estate is 
to be sold to the Government for the purpose of land settle- 
ment. The advantages ought to be reciprocal. The sugar 
estate should benefit by the additional labour thus brought 
within its reach, and the settlers themselves should be able 
to grow beet successfully on their own holdings, with the 
expert direction and advice of the manager of the big sugar 
farm. I am not going to dwell here upon the many sub- 
sidiary industries, engineering and otherwise, which sugar 
production brings in its train. 
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The estate which 
the British Sugar 
Beet Growers’ Society 
has purchased with 
the financial assist- 
ance of the Govern- 
ment consists of 
5,600 acres, covering 
an area of about nine 
square miles. The 
war, among its other 
schooling, has taught 
us the high import- 
ance of transport in 
every department of 
industrial organisa- 
tion. From this 
point of view the 
Kelham estate is 
favourably situated. 
Two great trunk lines, 
the Great Northern 
and the Midland, 
actually link up on 
the estate; while 
Father Trent, a noble 
and navigable stream, 
affords another means 
of transport by which 
the beetroots and the manufactured sugar may be conveyed 
many miles up and down stream. 

The soil of the estate and neighbourhood seems to be 
ideal for the successful cultivation of sugar beet. In three 
of the four areas into which the land is divided it varies 
from a sandy silt with gravel and a similar subsoil to a good 
deep silt loam fairly free from stones. It is two-horse land 
and can be worked pretty well in any weather conditions. 
On one of the four it consists of a strong clay loam with 
brash and a little gravel, and a subsoil of similar character 
but varying to a red or green loam. There is little doubt 
that, in respect of over 3,000 acres of the estate, it should 
be easily possible to secure an average yield of 14 tons to 
15 tons of washed and topped beet of good shape and high 
sugar content. 

The war has resulted in such a disturbance of prices 
and values that it is scarcely practicable at this time to 
discuss questions of profit, either for field or for factory. 
All pre-war estimates are, of course, deeply affected by the 
new conditions. It is, at any rate, interesting to recall that 
a detailed cost account of the production of beet on a Suffolk 
farm of Mr. E. F. Cheney for the year 1906 gave a total 
profit for the farmer per acre of £6 13s. 7d. So also with the 
factory profits. There can be no question, however, that 
before the war the sugar industry in several Continental 
countries was exceedingly and steadily profitable. I have 
before me the accounts for 1908-9 of sixteen big German 
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THE GREAT 
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factories drawn up by that 
great sugar expert, Dr. Gustaf 
Shack-Sommer._ These 
factories paid _ dividends 
ranging from Ig per cent. to 
49 per cent. after a liberal 
writing off for depreciation, 
and this at a time when raw 
beetroot sugar, free on board 
at Hamburg, stood at the 
very low price of Ios. per cwt. 

After making all allow- 
ances for changes in wages, 
prices and so forth, and as- 
suming that the infant indus- 
try receives appropriate 
encouragement, there seems 
to be no reason why it should 
not take root and flourish in 
this country as_ successfully 
as in France, Germany, 
Austria and the United States 
of America. Germany’s 
home consumption of sugar is 
not much more than one half 
of that of the United King- 
dom, yet in the twelve or 
thirteen years following 1871 
her sugar production advanced 
from 186,000 tons to 
1,123,000 tons, and before the 
war she was exporting more 
than a million tons of sugar per 
annum, half of it being refined. 

A friend offered me a 
wager during the war that two 
years after peace was made 
this country would once more 
be sweetening its tea and fruit 
tarts mainly with German 
and Austrian sugar, as in 
the pre-war days. I hope this 
prophecy will not be justi- 
fied by the event. We are no 
doubt much wiser in many 
ways than before the war, and 
are now able to understand that 
important consideration, is not the only one, and that it 
may be necessary for many social and economic reasons 
to have not only a commodity but the industry which 
produces it. We are now free of the restraints of the 
Brussels Sugar Convention, and we may frame our sugar 
policy in free accordance with our national and Imperial 
interests. This estate at Kelham, acquired and directed 
by a society, inaugurated by Mr. Alfred Wood, whose 
chairman is Captain Sir Beville Stanier, M.P., and which 
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HOMESTEAD ON THE ESTATE. 
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PROPOSED AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 

includes in its members almost all our most distinguished 
agriculturists, is an earnest that a British sugar industry 
has now entered the region of practical politics. Meantime, 
the work there goes on steadily. More and more of these 
fertile acres are being prepared for this most profitable 
culture. The Kelham project has the best possible prospect 
of success and will become, it may be hoped, the nucleus 
of a vast industry, developing throughout our country 
districts and establishing there a new era of social and 
economic well-being. 


MANY SMALL FIELDS. 
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CONCERNING PENGUINS 


WRITTEN AND ILLUSTRATED BY HERBERT G. PONTING. 


[There is little need at this hour of the day to draw attention to the splendid services of Mr. Herbert Ponting as illustrator and expositor 


of the Scott Expedition. 


We have asked him to contribute the following article to Country Lire. 


To say that it is almost as good as 


one of his lectures is to challenge contradiction from the lovers of nature and of exploration—especially the young—who have spent so 


many delightful hours listening to him. 


Fortunately they are able to enjoy both, as Mr. Ponting is again delivering his delightful causerie 


at the Philharmonic Hall; but to those who do not love a crowd a warning may be given to avoid Saturday !—Ep.] 


F all Antarctic creatures none has endeared itself 
to explorers more than the Adélie penguin. There 


is no memory that those who have penetrated into 
these Polar seas cherish so much as those of their 
meetings with these busy, lovable little people 
for one cannot help thinking of the penguins as fellow creatures. 
These are the veal inhabitants of the South Land. The proud, 
stately Emperors, with their courtly, polished manners, are 
the upper classes—the aristocrats of the eternal snows; but 
the Adélies are the hoi polloi, the multitude, the bourgeoisie. 
It is said that when Anatole France first saw ‘‘ warm water ”’ 





certainly one of the most beautiful of Polar creatures, for it 
would be difficult to imagine anything more handsome than the 
contrast of the raven black and snow white plumage of its new 
coat after moulting, unless it be that of the elegant and more 
highly coloured Emperor. The only touch of colour about the 
Adélie is the feet, which are pale salmon colour. The back, 
head, neck and upper side of the wings or flappers are black ; 
the whole of the breast, underside of the flappers, and the legs. 
are white; and the Adélie is the only known penguin with 
white. eyelids and white rims round the eyes. It is these 
white rims and eyelids that give the Adélies such a comical 





NESTING 


COUPLES OFTEN 


HAVE 


penguins he wept. One wonders what the renowned /ittévateur 
would have done if he had seen Adélies—in comparison with 
which all other penguins seem insipid. 

From the first hour that we saw Adélie penguins in the 
ice pack we found their quaint ways and their curiosity intensely 
interesting, and this feeling deepened to real affection as we 
got to know more of them. My great regret was that we did not 
see enough of them. We were just a few leagues too far south— 
for the furthest south penguinry known was situated at Cape 
Royds, some seven or eight miles away. The occasional visitors 
that honoured us were always welcomed, and the interest we 
took in them was certainly mutual, for they regarded us with 
comical curiosity. Sometimes small roving parties would come 
and inspect our hut, our stores, our sledging gear, and the dogs ; 
and the dogs were a never-ending source of wonder to them. 
The dogs inspired in them no fear whatever, and in their desire 
to examine these wild beests—for the instinct of the dogs to 
kill was instantly aroused at the sight of any living creature 
more closely, they sometimes lost their lives by the merciless 
teeth. The others never learnt anything from such bloodshed, 
and several times two or three of the little innocents shared 
the same fate one after the other. 

A full-grown Adélie penguin will stand over 2ft. high, and, 
though it is perhaps the most grotesque bird in the world, it is 





WORDS WITH 


THEIR NEIGHBOURS. 


appearance, and it is these features and their droll habits that 
make them the comedians of the South. 

One’s first interview with Adélies leaves an impression 
something like this. You are out on the ice, when you meet a 
company of marionettes, all dressed in swallow-tail coats with 
an excessive expanse of shirt front. They are all standing at 
ease, muscles relaxed, clothes fitting atrociously, all loose and 
baggy, as though the owners were clad in ‘‘reach-me-downs.’” 
You become an object of interest. Each marionette suddenly 
stands to attention, and the floppy clothes immediately become 
the most beautifully tailored and spic-and-span of garments. A 
perfect little “knut” of a fellow then steps out from the crowd 
and approaches you, evidently well disposed and peaceably 
inclined, but somewhat wary, palpably wondering what manner 
of penguin you are. Your proportions perplex him, of that 
there can be no doubt, and he regards you first out of one eye, 
then out of the other with obvious suspicion. If you move 
ever so slightly, his head goes back, his beak up in the air and 
he squints at you with both eyes at once; at the same time 
the poll feathers ruffle—a sure sign that he is alarmed and perhaps 
a wee bit angry, too. When within a couple of yards, still 
transfixing you with a squinty stare, he challenges you with a 
defiant and raucous ‘‘ squawk’’—a demand that you declare 
your intentions. The squawk is not difficult to imitate and 
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ADELIE PENGUINS ON THE 
if you are wise you attempt to do so, which has an appeasing 
effect, for though he may not understand you, your effort has 
proclaimed your kinship, though you are doubtless considered 
something of a fool. The others then advance to inspect you, 
squawking their opinions to each other concerning you. It 
is wise to get in a few bows about this time, and to affect the 
air of an Emperor, muttering after the manner of their kind 
as you do so. You find that such efforts are well received, 


ICEK-FOOT AT CAPE ROYDS. 


vou remain motion- 
spokesman and_ his 


though doubtless considered loutish. If 
less all misgivings will be allayed, and the 
friends will relapse into a bunch of baggy misfits and bother 
no more about you. But if you have the misfortune to give 
offence in any way, the chances are that the little valiant will 
go for you, and if he does, look out! He will seize your nether 
garments above the knee in his beak, and lay about you with 
such a rapid rain of blows with his flappers—which are hard as. 





ADELIES ON THE SEA-ICE. MOUNT 


EREBUS (13,300FT.) IN BACKGROUND. 


: Distance from foreground to the great Antarctic volcano about sixteen miles 
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bone and can hurt like anything—that 
unless you cry mercy and beat him off, 
you will find yourself black and blue. 

The procedure at these meetings 
varied a good deal. When the spokesma) 
squawked in challenge, and we answere( 
““ quawck,’’ he would perhaps repeat wha: 
he had said, then finding it impossible t 
get any intelligent reply he would g& 
and apparently say to his companions 
‘““ There’s something wrong with the chap 
I can’t make out what he’s talking about 
you have a try.” Then several would 
come, and all start talking to us at once. 

But far away in the background of all 
this comicality there is something that is of 
great scientific interest about the penguins, 
and there is more than a touch of the 
pathetic, too. It is well known that as 
conditions under which animals live change 
the animals in course of time change too— 
limbs or parts of their anatomy either 
developing or deteriorating, according to 
the use or lack of use of them. We know 
that the Polar regions have not always 
been desolate, ice-bound wastes. Ages ago 
very different conditions prevailed. The 
climate was of a mild, if not tropical 
nature; and that either forests or peat 
beds abounded is proved by the presence 
of coal outcrops discovered in the very 
limited geological examination that has so 
far been possible. 

“ In those temperate ages the penguins 
possessed the power of flight and lived 
A MOTHER AND HER CHICKS, either on the vegetable growth or animal 
life of the land. As the climate changed 
and grew so cold that all life on the land 
became extinct, and even vegetable growth 
died, so that there was not so much asa 
single blade of grass on the continent, the 
penguins, like the seals—which were at one 
time land animals and roved through the 
forests—had to seek their living in the 
sea, and, like the legs of the seals, their 
wings, as time passed, adapted themselves 
to the purpose of propulsion through the 
water—with consequent loss of power as 
a means of flight. The penguin, in short, 
is a creature that is not progressing, but 
in the course of ages it has retrograded. 

As I got to know the Adélies better, 
close observation disclosed more than one 
indication that hidden away in some corner 
of the brain hazy fragmentary instincts 
are still transmitted of powers that they 
ages ago possessed. Several times at the 
Cape Royds colony I have seen an Adélie, 
as a Skua gull flew overhead, closely watch 
the bird, and then suddenly rise on its 
feet, stretch itself toits full height and flap 
its degenerate wings, as though in the 
effort to follow its inveterate enemy. 
The whole action was expressive of the 
desire that unquestionably animated it. 
The gesture said as plainly as words: 
““Ob, how I wish I could fly!” 

And, again, I have often seen penguins 
sleeping with their heads bent sideways 
and their beaks buried well in the breast 
feathers by the joint of the flipper. What 
else can prompt this habit but the remains 
of the rudimentary instinct that impels 
birds of many kinds to roost with the 
head tucked under the wing ? 

The only opportunities that I -had 
of watching penguins under water were 
when some of them swam past the ship. 
They have a habit of leaping along the 
surface, much as dolphins do, which we 
called ‘“‘ porpoising.” This is a very 
rapid mode of progress, and they use it 
frequently. I think they often do this 
purely for fun, as in fine sunny weather 
I once watched a number playing a 
game which irresistibly reminded one of 
the song, ‘‘ Follow the man _ from 
Cook’s,” in ‘‘ The Country Girl.” They 
would string out in a line behind the 
leader, and porpoise along the surtace 
of the water, then double back on their 
tracks again and strike off in some other 
direction. 

They possess great speed under water 
and, so far as I was able to see, gained it 

A FAMILY GROUP, CHICKS THREE WEEKS OLD. all entirely by means of their powerful 
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MR. PONTING WITH HIS CAMERA AMONG THE PENGUINS AT CAPE ROYDS. 


flippers, letting their webbed feet drag behind them. I cannot — on which they live, one knows that it has been provided by 


be sure on this point, however, as they always swam so fast. Nature—who gives all her children equal chances to make 
In the sea the same natural law that rules the forest obtains— a living and avoid their enemies—as a means of escaping 


the strong prey upon the weak. As the penguins do not require from their natural foes, the sea leopards and the killer- 
this great speed for catching the small shrimps, Euphausia, — whales. 
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WEATHER 


By V. H. FRreEDLAENDER. 


THER countries have climates, and are entitled to 

make the most of them, which includes bragging 

about them; but we have weather, and are there- 

fore in a position of natural superiority. There 

would be no need for us to brag—we could wear our 
honours modestly—if only they were recognised as honours. 
But they are not; they are regarded by the world in general 
—by the people, that is to say, with climates—as disabilities. 
The joke, for instance, about the Englishman always talking of 
the weather trails back into the mists of antiquity, and even 
that collective memory of mankind known as history goeth not 
to the contrary. So it is time to protest. 

For what is a climate ? According to the dictionary, “‘ the 
condition of a country with regard to temperature, moisture, 
etc.; the character of something.’? Whereas weather, on the 
same authority, is simply, “a state of the air ’’—that is to say, 
a mood. But what is character without moods ? What do we 
miss in many persons of pronounced character if it is not that 
infinite variety without which there may be every sterling 
virtue, but no charm ? 

Of course, the possession of moods implies that some of 
them will be bad; but what of that ? What lover ever loved 
less madly because his mistress was uncertain, coy and hard 
to please ? It is when he knows exactly what she will do or say 
in any given circumstances that he wearies—or, if he doesn’t 
precisely weary, he grows, at any rate, used to her, accepting 
her as an institution, like breakfast at eight. But what we 
grow used to we cease to notice, no matter how beautiful it 
may be; and it is this noticing quality that weather, as dis- 
tinguished from climate, demands and obtains. 

So, naturally, we talk about our weather. True, we profess 
(like any foreigner) to grumble about it. ‘‘ Never two days 
alike!” we sigh hypocritically, when snow falls in place of 
apple-blossom, or Christmas conducts itself with the unseason- 
able glory of an April day. But compare these conventional 
plaints with the really bitter protests that we make when we 
are subjected to anything like a prolonged spell of heat, cold or 
rain, and the difference is obvious. The fact is, we like variety ; 
we have been nourished on it; we are “ glad when morning 
and evening alter the skies ’’—which they do with unfailing 
energy ; for Nature, in England, seems to work on the principle 
that ‘‘ there must be some such to be some of all sorts,”’ and 
to be haunted by the fear that she will leave any sort out. 

‘“ Weather,” in fact, is perhaps the magic word—the formula 
that the world has sought carefully and with tears of failure 
to account for England and the English. It is English weather, 
more than anything else, that torments an Englishman at the 
ends of the earth with his undying passion for home. For 
wherever he goes he misses it; he seeks it over the face of 
Europe and at the Antipodes, and it is not there; all other 
places provide, at best, pale imitations ; there is nothing any- 
where (in the advertisement phrase), “just as good.” To 
one who has fed full from infancy on the weather-cock delights 
of weather, a climate, however halcyon, is a flat, stale and un- 
profitable affair. 

The cunning art of the Japanese, who stimulate the per- 
ceptive and appreciative faculties by displaying in a room a 
single picture, a single flower, and changing it from day to day, 
is, Of course, nothing but a shameless plagiarism of Nature, 
who does the same thing with the earth and sky. But where 
does Nature provide these aids to perception and appreciation 
with the same prodigality as in England ? It is simply false 
shame, too, which makes us profess surprise at Our weather 
pretend that it is an exception to our rule, or that it was very 
different in the good old days. It is not an exception and it 
was never different, as a glance at any diary of the past will 
prove. It is a birthright, and we ought to be proud of it instead 
of apologising for it. 

Probably more people have smiled in England on the twenty- 
first of March, when their calendar gravely informs them that 
Spring begins, than on any other day of the year. With the 
Ienglishman’s habitual wish to avoid singularity, we have divided 
our year into quarters, like other people ; but our weather has no 
notion of conforming to them; she is everlastingly “ playing 
up.” Instead of a dignified and orderly pageant of the seasons, 
her time-honoured programme is more a rough-and-tumble of 
the elements, a kaleidoscope in which any old thing may turn 
up next—July in January or April in August. 

All the Englishman’s traditional characteristics might, with 
some show of reason, be traced back to his weather; his taci- 
turnity—for what is the use of arguing with what allows of no 
argument ? 

(When God sorts out the weather and sends rain, 
W’y, rain’s my choice ;) 








his tenacity—for it is no joke to.be at grips with a Nature tire- 
less in mischievous resource ; even his inability to know when 
he is beaten—for such knowledge must long since have proved 
fatal to his very existence. It is curious that writers devote 
so much more space to considerations of the mixed ancestry of 
Britons than to the weather, constant in inconstancy, which 


welds all strains into one by means of experiences common to 
the whole race. 

Surely, too, a good case could be put up for weather as 
the creator and preserver of English poetry, concerning which 
the world professes to stand agape with amazement—not only 
the gratifying amazement of admiration, but also the rude 
amazement of incredulity. ‘‘ What!” marvels the world, in 
effect. ‘Such a lot of it—and so good—and produced by 
England >—England the unemotional, the material, the nation 
of shopkeepers ?—England which (deservedly) loses every 
battle except (incomprehensibly) the last one? Absurd! A 
“sport ’ in the family of art! Heaven’s idea of a joke!” 

Under these disparagements the Englishman is accustomed 
to sit tight—but a little uncomfortable ; aware of his poetic 
wealth, yet unable to prove that he has come by it honestly. 
Whereas, what he is entitled, perhaps, to reply is: ‘‘ Joke ? 
Not at all. The weather—simply the English weather.” 

For if England had anything as steady and dependable 
as a climate, she would probably be lost. The Englishman— 
whether as a result of his weather or not—is steady and depend- 
able himself; he does not require anything to heighten these 
qualities (which would then become heaviness and dulness), 
but rather something to lighten them ; and his weather supplies 
that something. An Englishman in relation to his weather is 
like a man of genius wedded to a woman of charm ; he is exactly 
suited. And if English weather is of such a strikingly varied 
character as to compel daily remark from all of us, is it not 
obvious that it is calculated to strike an extraordinary number 
of sparks from English poets ? For a poet is a poet by virtue 
of possessing the emotional equipment of all of us raised to the 
nth degree: when we feel, we just feel; but when he feels, he 
boils ; and when he boils he is liable to produce a lyric. But 
it is not beauty alone that can make poets boil; it is some 
happy shock of beauty, either new or suddenly grown significant 
by means of a change, a contrast, a surprise. This change and 
contrast, this perpetual newness, is what English weather is 
peculiarly fitted to provide. Subjected to it, the poet has seldom 
need to pray— 

And stab my spirit broad awake, 
for new every morning is the stab, whether of joy or the reverse, 
that his volatile weather supplies. Stevenson himself knew it 
well, or why did he mention in the same poem, among things 
that should enhance a person’s susceptibilities, 
Books, and my food, and summer rain ?— 


not sun, but the unexpected, which may always be counted on 
from English weather. 

Really, the more one looks into the matter, the more one 
sees what a debt English poetry owes to the weather. Suppose, 
for instance, that English summers made a habit of being sum- 
mery, should we have had merely some pretty word-juggling 
with lilies and roses, instead of— 

Shall I compare thee io a Summer's day ? 
Thou art more lovely and more temperate. 


And which of us would not endure to have half our 
springs ruined, rather than forego the deathless spring of— 
Rough winds do shake the darling buds cf May? 


Or take some particular English flower, and the unfading 
garlands that English poets have made of it. Take daffodils, 
and once more go to the arch-magician for them. Without 
mention of colour, shape or kind, is not the inmost secret of all 
daftodils that have ever blown laid bare, in that they ‘‘ take 
the winds of March with beauty ?’’ Winds of March! Some- 
times—more often than not—they blow in March ; but also there 
is never a month when we dare assert that we are safe from them. 
It was ‘‘a gentleman in Liverpool’’ who told Emerson that 
‘“he found he could do without a fire in his parlour about one 
day in the year ’’—an exaggeration, if you will, and yet only 
the permissible exaggeration that drives home a truth. We have 
the loveliest weather in the world—only it is here to-day and 
gone to-morrow and back again next week. The evanescence 
that is preached everywhere by Nature is underlined in England ; 
the ephemeral, for us, has a matchless poignancy by reason of 
being fugitive even beyond the ordinary lot of man. And so, 
all through the ages of English poetry, it has been not more 
natural for English poets to take breath than to write things 
like—- 

Gather ye rosebuds while ye may, 

or to remember, in the intoxication of the summer morning 
song—-- 

Under the greenwood tree 

Who loves to lie with me, 
the eternal enemies of ‘‘ winter and rough weather,’’—the former, 
for the moment, distant, but the latter even then lying in wait 
for ‘‘ the fairest things’ that ‘‘ have fleetest end.” 

Change, chance, brevity, uncertainty ; these are, of course, 
part of the common stock on which all poets everywhere draw 
for their material ; but where beauty and transitoriness in Nature 
are at such unending, daily warfare as in England, the fact is 
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bound to foster beyond the average in poets the passion to make 
out of these attributes something that shall be— 

Sheltered and shut in a nook of rhyme, 

From the reaper man, and his reaper Time. 


If it were possible to obtain a record of the kind of weather 
in which special beauties of English poetry have been minted, 
it would probably be more revealing to have it of the day before 
the event, than of the day itself. It must have been an abomin- 
able day, one muses, that prepared Shakespeare for the unequalled 
thrill of those daffodils—and Wordsworth for the dance of those 
others that were to flash upon the inward eye of succeeding 
generations. Not unaided can— 

Proud-pied April dress’d in all his trim 





release the poet’s molten gold ; March, we may be sure, takes a 
hand, too; chill ante-chambers of the spirit prepare the poet’s 
soul for the glories of the throne-room. Such poetry, one feels, 
is made only of things that— 

Whoever wakes in England 

Sees, some morning, unaware. 
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““ Unaware ”’: that is the word of power. And so, if England's 
weather had been other than it is, would—-could—England’s 
poetry have been so rich? Englishmen have been the great 
adventurers of the world—travelling, sailing, colonising ; how 
is it that from all their travels and all their colonies the stream 
of poetry has been so poor and thin, while within the puny 
limits of one island it has been able to make and to feed con- 
tinuously a rushing mighty river of poetic inspiration ? Is there 
not something to be said for a theory that postulates an 
Englishman’s bed-rock need of his weather ?—his and none 
other ! 

The average Englishman is what he is largely by virtue ot 
the fact that England (as Charles II observed) ‘‘ invited men 
abroad more days in the year and more hours in the day than 
any other country ’’—and, it might have been added, gives him, 
often enough, but a rough welcome when he responds to the 
invitation. So, too, perhaps the English poet is what he is 
because Nature in England so persistently draws his attention 
to the weather—and consequently to the fact enshrined by an 
old gardener in a forcible variant of a familiar proverb: ‘‘ Man 
appints, but there’s One above as disappints.”’ 
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ON APRIL 28th, 1919. 


Photographed betw:en Great Missenden and Chesham. 
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VERSAILLES: THE ARRIVAL OF THE 
GERMAN DELEGATES. 


O guests were ever received by a foreign country 
with less hospitality than will be offered to the 
Germans at Versailles. They come, the representa- 
tives of a dishonoured race, to the country which 
they have outraged with a cold and thrifty brutality. 
The cruelty which they have shown in France during the 
last four years was partly the natural expression of a base 
character, partly the result of a calculating greed. And 
now they are asked to hear a just sentence passed upon their 
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crimes, a sentence which will be delivered in the gracious 
city which, less than fifty years ago, they treated as their 
own. History does not reveal to us a swifter Nemesis than 
this, and it is clear that the Germans, in their stubborn 
arrogance, do not as yet understand the measure which will 
be meted out to them when, for the first time since 1914, they 
are brought face to face with the men of civilised countries. 

Even at this moment of triumph, Versailles feels, perforce, 
that she is dishonoured by the guests, to whom no rites of 
hospitality shall be 
paid, and who visit 
her in the guise of 
prisoners rather than 
of friends. That they 
shall come to France 
at all is a_ painful 
necessity, and, if they 
consult their honour 
and dignity, they will 
be seen as little as 
possible while they 
are there. Since 1871 
they have not been 
welcome in the coun- 
try which they then 
ravaged and robbed, 
and many years will 
pass before they are 
admitted again on 
terms of politeness. 
Yet, with that levity 
which is the sister of 
senseless pride, they 
thought that they 
would do all that was 
required of them if 
they sent half a dozen 
messengers to receive 
the terms imposed by 
the Allies. They were 
sternly reminded of 
their plain duty, and 
Count  Brockdorff- 
Rantzau, one of the 
kind which made the 
war, and his col- 
leagues are armed 
with full powers to 
sign and to agree. 

In all the crimes 
and follies which they 
have committed the 
Germans have proved 
a complete lack of 
imagination. They 
can picture to them- 
selves neither the 
thoughts of others nor 
their own shortcom- 
ings. Accustomed to 
study all things with- 
out reference to real- 
: ity, they boast them- 
: a selves psychologists, 

dol 1S Fe and display a pro- 
: a found ignorance of 
' human character. 
Throughout the war 
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they have assumed that, while all crimes were virtuous in 
them, the smallest retaliation of their adversaries was an 
unpardonable affront, and one among the many reasons 
of their defeat was that they persistently underrated those 
whose conquest they thought would be a matter of a few 
months. How, indeed, should they know others who knew 
not themselves ? And now, as the result of their unconscious- 
ness, the true irony of their enforced sojourn will elude them. 
The vivid contrast between 1871 and Ig19, escaping none of 
the Allies, will escape them, which is a pity for them, since 
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of trees, they came to Versailles. How long would they 
stay there? Some thought that three weeks would be 
enough for the business in hand—and they were there five 
weary months. Nor did they find anything in the town itself 
to atone for their absence from Berlin. The beauty of the 
chateau and the park was nothing to them. They took no 
interest in the storied monuments of France. Homesick 


as they were, they sought the only compensation possible 
for them in the proud thought of the stern peace which was 
to follow their easy victory. 







































































































































































PERSPECTIVE OF 


the only road to their recovery lies through the valley of 
humiliation. 

The Germans paid their last visit to Versailles in the 
hour of their triumph. It was the high moment of victory 
for Bismarck and his King. The garrulous Busch has told 
us in what gaiety of heart they left Ferriéres for Versailles 
on October 5, 1870. Eagerly they looked forward to get a 
glimpse of Paris. ‘ At length we come to an opening,” 
says he, ‘a little valley, and we observe the blue outline of 
a great cupola—the Pantheon! Hurrah! We are at last 
outside Paris.’” Then they passed a white town, two villages, 
and, driving through an iron gateway along a straight avenue 
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From the engraving by Ch. Gavard, 1838. 








HALL OF MIRRORS. 












From the first moment they dominated Versailles as 
though it belonged to them. They settled upon it like a 
swarm of locusts and ate up everything that it possessed. 
If they were guests, they were resolved to pay not a penny 
piece for the hospitality which they exacted. The King and 
the Crown Prince, together with a noisy mob of princelings 
and Grand Dukes, established themselves at the Hétel des 
Reservoirs, that place of happy memories, in a corner of 
which Count Brockdorff-Rantzau and his friends will now be 
discreetly concealed, and truculently they made it their own. 
The most of them had no concern with war or peace. They 
came *hither as tourists or gossips, determined not to pull 
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a single franc out of their pockets, and if they reduced 
Versailles to bankruptcy, what mattered it tothem? To-day 
another spirit prevails, and the Germans must be humbly 
content to foot the bill presented to them when the glad 
moment comes for their departure. Then the Hétel des 
Reservoirs will forget once more that unwelcome strangers 
ever found shelter under its honest roof. 

In 1870 Bismarck was undisputed master of Versailles. 
If he chose a modest dwelling-house—No. 14, Rue de Provence 
—he chose it for its calm and quietude ; and though the history 
which he made there has proved transitory indeed, the little 
salon in which he received Kings and Ministers seemed to 
his friends a hallowed spot. “On the table in the salon,” 


THE PYRAMID FOUNTAIN. LEADWORK 
writes the ecstatic Busch, “ stood an old-fashioned chiming 
clock with a fiendish figure in bronze biting his thumb. 
The demon grinned sarcastically at all the negotiations which 
led to the treaties with the South German States, the pro- 
clamation of the German Emperor and Empire, and afterwards 
to the surrender of Paris and the preliminaries of peace, 
all of which were signed in this salon, thus securing it a place 
in the world’s history.” This clock Bismarck wished to 
purchase as a silent witness of his prowess, but when the 
owner, Mme. Jess¢, set a high price upon it, he declined the 
bargain. 

‘I remember,” said he afterwards with all his 
arrogant humour, * observing at the time that possibly the 
impish figure on the clock which made such faces might be 
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particularly dear to her as a family portrait, and that 
should be sorry to deprive her of it.”’ 

From the security of Versailles Bismarck and his st 
watched the bombardment of Paris and exulted in her ru) 
When a rumour was brought that Paris was on fire—a rum: 
based on thick columns of smoke rising over the city 
‘That is not enough,” grumbled Bismarck ; “ we must sn 
it here first.’” Never once did he renounce his old habit 
truculence, and the table talk of Versailles is worth remem| 
ing now, when defeat, if it has not cured it, has m: |e 
truculence ridiculous. One day the Germans took 1, 
prisoners, and Bismarck over his dinner asked indigna1 
why they took prisoners at all; it was better to |.'j] 
them. Success neit 
softened his tem) 
nor abated his in. »- 
lence; and Fran «, 
humbled as she w: s, 
saw her enforced 
guests leave the city, 
which remember d 
the glories of Louis 
XIV and Napoleon, 
with a deep and sileit 
relief. 

The Germans are 
as little fit to bear 
defeat as fifty years 
ago they were able io 
bear victory, and, 
being deficient — in 
imagination, they will 
be unable, as I have 
said, to make a just 
comparison between 
what was and what is. 
If he dared, Count 
Brockdorff - Rantzau, 
whose presence at 
Versailles is proof 
enough, were  prool 
wanted, that Ger- 
many will never suffer 
a change of heart, 
would assume the 
port and speech of 
Bismarck. This fort 
and this speech are 
beyond his reach, but 
he will try his hardest 
to make cunning take 
the place of effronter) 
That he will fail is 
sure, since the Allics 
are both forewarned 
and forearmed. And 
he will find Versailles 
a less pleasant plac 
of sojourn even thai 
Bismarck did. For | 
is his business not ‘0 
command but to ob« 
and the Germans 
not ‘like ' obedienc: 
to others. 

If the Germ: is 
venture outside = 1¢ 
H6tel des Reservoir it 
is as certain that t 
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BY GIRARDON. as that they 
look out of pla 


The French have suffered too bitterly at their hands 
complaisance, and the Germans are best seen within their 0 
borders. Why is it that they cannot mix on equal ter 
with others? Because they are a parvenu among the nation-. 
For the last half century they have resembled a man, grow) 
suddenly rich, who boasts all day long of his new house and 
his new furniture and his new coats; who thinks that wha’ - 
ever is his is the best in the world because it is his. So tle 
Germans have bragged noisily of their Kultur and ther 
learning and their supremacy in arms and arts. ; And now 
we know them for what they are. We know also that thcy 
would produce a very bad effect at Versailles if they can 
thither for any other purpose than to receive due punishme! 
for their crimes. CHARLES WHIBLEY. 
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VERSAILLES, 1871—THE PROCLAMATION OF THE GERMAN EMPIRE. 


HE official picture, painted by Anton von Werner, of the 

ceremony whereat King William was proclaimed German 

Emperor, is a sad reminder to the German people of their 

transitory glory. It is marked by all the pomp and 

insignificance which belong to professorial art. It is 
impressive only to those who wish their patriotism to be kept 
at the full pitch. Before the war French and English eyes 
would have looked upon it with an equal coldness. The likenesses 
are irreproachable. You may recognise each of the princes at 
a glance, and the figure of Bismarck, the contriver of the new 
Empire, modestly placed upon a lower plane than the royal 
personages, stands out clear for all to see. For the rest, the 
picture is not a work of art, but a record. The painter is bidden 
to report what happened upon a great occasion. He has done his 
work faithfully, and has chosen the moment when, after Bismarck 
had read the deed proclaiming the creation of the New German 
Empire, in a ‘‘ dry and harsh voice,” the Grand Duke of 
Baden stepped forward with right hand outstretched, and in a 
‘clear, melodious voice’’ raised the shout: ‘‘ His Majesty 
Emperor William the Victorious! Long may he live.” Such 
was the supreme moment in the history of Germany, and the 
painter has seized it with the bombast and extravagance due 
to the occa- 
sion. All the 
men upon the 
Cav, QS; 
princes and 
soldiers alike, 
seem to be 
above the 
stature of 
their kind. 
They are Ger- 
man _ super- 
men, one and 
all, too large 
to fit in with 
the scale of 
human life, 
and yet not 
free trom the 
inevitable 
commonness 
of their race 
and ambition. 


The in- 
genuous pro- 
tessor who 
painted the 
picture has 
himself de- 


scribed the 
scene with a 
reverent 
simplicity 
with which he 
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was not able to inform his canvas. No sooner had the Grand 
Duke of Baden spoken his winged words, he tells us, than ‘* the 
pent-up tension of the assembly gave way, and the plate-glass 
of the hall rattled with enthusiastic thunder, such as had never 
before reverberated from these walls.” The exaggeration in 
words matches the exaggeration in paint, and none can say 
that Anton von Werner did not rise to the occasion. He has 
even a word to spare for Bismarck, who, says he, ‘* stood aside,”’ 
and received such solace as he might from the congratulations 
of the Bavarien General von Hartmann and General von 
Blumenthal. And yet the hard work which led to this pompous 
declaration had been done by him aud him alone. 

When Herr Anton von Werner was summoned to Versailles 
in January, 1871, he knew nothing of the great event of which 
he was to be a witness. He thought that, perchance, an assault 
was to be made upon Paris, and he left Karlsrithe, booted and 
spurred, with no dress clothes in his valise. The first question 
put to him by Count von Eulenberg was: “‘ Have you brought 
your dress-coat ?”’ And the poor man, confessing that he had 
not, was forced to content himself with the best reach-me-down 
suit that Versailles could furnish. Being a German, he surren- 
dered himself easily to obvious reflections. When he entered 

the Salle des 


Glaces, ‘to 
see this as- 
sembly _ first 
in this very 


heali.’* he 
murmured, 
‘made a 
deep impres- 
sion on me, 
and called up 
very strange 
thoughts.” It 
would. One 
of the painted 
ceilings espe- 
cially en- 
grossed him. 
It bore the 
inscription : 
‘Passage du 
Rhin en pres- 
ence des en- 
nemis, 1672.” 
And, said he, 
“two centu- 
ries after that 
day Germany 
was here, 
quite alone, 
without allies, 


mT le 


but relying 
on her own 
1919—RECEIVING THE ALLIED TERMS strength and 








force of will.” A bare half century has passed since Anton von 
Werner reflected upon the crossing of the Rhine “ in a sense the 
reverse of that depicted on Le Brun’s ceiling,’ and there will be 
no command to-day from an imperial majesty to any professor of 
painting to depict for posterity the prowess of the Germar Army 
and Empire. Thus it is that Anton von Werner’s canvas has for 
the Allies a meaning which it did not possess five years ago. 
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Then it was but an expression of German pride. To-day it is the 
pictured memory of a vanished Empire. The eloquence of thy 
Court Chaplain ; the dry, harsh speech of Bismarck ; the flourish- 
ing gesture of the Grand Duke of Baden are all half forgotten 
And Germany sends hei representatives to Versailles on anothe: 
errand, which will not ask to be commemorated by Official painte: 
or sung by Official poet. 
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HIBERNATION. 


HERE are signs of revival in 

like everything else this season. For months there 

has been little on the wing except winter gnats 

(Trichocera) and midges, but bees, wasps and butter- 

flies have been in evidence during the bright Easter 
weather. These, of course, are not the product of the current 
year, but have survived the winter in the form in which 
we now see them. They have hibernated as adult insects, 
instead of perishing in the autumn and leaving their eggs or 
their chrysalides to provide the coming generations. Complete 
hibernation, in the sense of an unbroken winter sleep, is not a 
very common phenomenon in the animal world. Even in the 
classical instance of the dormouse, which retires, plump and well 
fed, in the middle of October to reappear, emaciated, in March 
or April, a small amount of food is stored in the nest, and on mild 
winter days the animal wakes up and takes a little nourishment. 
The hedgehog really does the thing more thoroughly, taking 
no emergency rations into its winter quarters. 

The brimstone butterflies, so conspicuous among the early 
insects from their size and colour, come from eggs which were 
laid upon the buckthorn nearly a year ago. Last June they 
were caterpillars; in July or August they became butterflies, 
and before going into retreat they spent an idle month or two, 
each on its own account, the sexes taking not the slightest interest 
in one another. That other early apparition, the small torioise- 
shell butterfly, has two broods in the year, its caterpillars being 
found on the nettle in May and again in July. It is, of course, 
from the second brood, which produced butterflies last August, 
that the early spring specimens are derived. This is the butterfly 
which most often selects human habitations for winter shelter, 
and most people have at times come across specimens hidden 
away in the folds of curtains or amid loose sheets of paper. 
The late Rev. O. Pickard-Cambridge records that a small tortoise- 
shell butterfly flew into his church one Sunday in August, settled 
down on a rafter in a position visible from the pulpit, and re- 
mained motionless till May 5th in the following year, when it 
awoke and flew briskly about the church after a sleep of nine 
months ! 

So early a commencement of hibernation makes one think. 
No stress of weather, no lack of food has driven the insect to take 
shelter, but it acts as though it knew that, fine though the weather 
might still be, there would not be time to rear a third brood 
before the season closed. Of course it knows nothing of the 
kind, nor does it reason about the matter at all, but instinct 
comes to the rescue, and instead of embarking on a futile 
operation, it goes to sleep and postpones matters till the follow- 
ing spring. 

The bees appearing now are, of course, workers, the only 
members of the hive which do not survive the winter being the 
drones. The wasps, on the other hand, are all queens, for the 
workers died off last autumn, and it is as well to remember that 
every wasp slain now means the destruction of a potential wasps’ 
nest. There is a strenuous time before these queen wasps for the 
next month or two, for each has to establish a new nest entirely 
unassisted. She very wisely economises her labour to the utmost, 
taking good care to provide herself with helpers at the earliest 
possible moment. To this end, having found a suitable hole 
in the ground, she constructs a strictly limited number of cells— 
some ten or a dozen—of paper, which she manufactures by 
gnawing wood and making a pulp of it with her saliva. In these 
cells she deposits eggs which presently hatch out into grubs 
that have to be fed precisely like nestling birds. For three 
weeks or so her time is fully occupied in catching insects—mostly 
tlles—to feed these ravenous grubs. At length thev cease to 
demand more nourishment, and enclose themselves in cocoons 
within their cells. Beyond helping the members of the small 
brood to emerge, the queen has nothing further to do except 
to lay eggs, for she has produced a nucleus of worker wasps, 
who proceed at once to enlarge the cavity, to build more cells, 
and to nurse and rear the grubs which presently inhabit 
them. CrecIL WARBURTON, 


the insect world—late, 


BIRDS MARKED WITHIN THE ARCTIC CIRCLE RECOVERED 
IN GREAT BRITAIN. 

Three birds of widely different species marked with rings 
within the Arctic Circle have been recovered within the British 
Isles, viz., a mallard, or common wild duck, a curlew and a 
fieldfare. The mallard (Anas boscas) was marked as a duckling 


in down on Lake Isolahti, formerly an arm of the sea, in the 


NOTES 


parish of Haukipudas in Northern Ostérbotten on June 17th 
1913. It was shot on December toth in the same year by Mr 
H. M. Lean, head gamekeeper to Sir John R. G. Sinclair, Bart. 
Barrock House, Wick, the exact place being the Wester Burn 
Quintfall Mains, three miles from the sea on the north-east 
coast of Caithness, Northern Scotland. The ring was No. 22, 
and the distance travelled was 1,700 kilométres. 

The curlew (Numenius arquatus) was marked as a nestling 
with ring No. 545 on May 30th, 1914, at Lotsdéreviken, near 
Bjorneborg, Finland; that is, at the south end of the Gulf of 
Bothnia. It was recovered at the beginning of October in the 
same year in the northern part of the Island of Lewis, Outer 
Hebrides, Scotland, having travelled 1,570 kilométres. 

The fieldfare (Turdus pilaris), a young bird, was marked 
with ring No. 778 on July ist, 1915, in Finnish Lapland in 
the parish of Utsjoki, near Lake Mandojayri, where forty-one 
others of this species out of eleven nests were also marked in 
the same way. It was recovered at Shrewsbury in Shropshire, 
England, on April 4th, 1916, having travelled 2,440 kilométres 
from where it was hatched and marked. It was reported in 
the Shropshire Chronicle for May tgth, 1916. It must be 
remembered that the fieldfare is only a winter visitor to Great 
Britain. H. W. Ropinson. 


SAVE THE BULLFINCHES. 


Sir,—-As a gardener of thirty-five years’ experience I can 
confidently say that the note, ‘‘ Save the Bullfinches,”’ from the 
pen of Mr. H. George-Grist, is misleading. If he will examine 
the contents of a bullfinch’s gizzard during the season they feed 
on fruit buds I venture to say he will never again rush into print 
with such a number of misstatements as this. Further, if he will 
thoroughly examine the mass of stamens, etc., found in the bird’s 
gizzard under a powerful lens or a microscope he will be quite 
cured of the idea that it is eggs or grubs the bird eats. No Sir, 
the bullfinch eats the inner parts of the fruit buds, rejecting 
only the outer scales. In the autumn and early winter it feeds 
on privet berries, blackberry seeds and dock seeds; these form 
its chief food until the buds begin to swell, and from then until 
they open it feeds almost entirely on the fruit buds of blackthorn, 
whitethorn and plum, more rarely on apple and pear, and I 
have known them strip Forsythia suspensa and the various 
quinces, but not often. The girdener does not “‘ foolishly believe 
the redhoop destroys the buds from sheer destructiveness.”’ 
He knows they take them for food. Let Mr. George-Grist do as 
I suggest and I know full well that his beautiful theory will 
fall to the ground, and he will also admit that gardeners are 
keener observers and more reasonable in their conclusions than 
he was aware of.—HENRy C. Woop. 

[We have submitted this letter to Mr. Collinge, who, as will 
be seen, agrees with the writer’s op'nion.—ED. | 


TuE Foop OF THE BULLFINCH. 


It is with considerable regret that I read Mr. H. George- 
Grist’s article in Country Lire of April 5th, entitled 
‘Save the Bullfinches,”’ for it is not only an incorrect summary 
of the economic position that this bird holds, but generally it 
is misleading, and I feel sure will defeat the very purpose which 
the writer sought to achieve. Considerable diversity of opinion 
has existed in the past both among frutt-growers and ornitho- 
logists as to whether this bird was really injurious or beneficial. 
Its destruction of buds is well known, but many have claimed 
that, like the tits, it only attacks those containing insects or 
their eggs. So far back as the time of Queen Elizabeth an 
Act of Parliament (8 Eliz., c. 15) was passed, which pro- 
vided that one penny should be paid for every bullfinch 
destroyed. 

In order to arrive at an accurate knowledge of the 
nature of the food of this bird, I have investigated ‘ts feeding 
habits in great detail. First, I appealed to a large number 
of fruit-growers and gardeners for an expression of opinion 
founded upon actual observation, and by far the larger number 
of replies to my queries agreed on the three following points : 
(1) That during recent years there has been a great increase in 
the number of these birds. (2) That fruit-growers would welcome 
any repressive measures for aiding in considerably reducing the 
number. (3) That for at least half the year this bird is most 
destructive in fruit orchards. The verdict was so unanimous 
that it seemed desirable to institute a very thorough investiga- 
tion. I therefore selected the four Midland Counties ol 
Worcester, Warwick, Stafford and Hereford, and from each 
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of these I obtained a supply of specimens during each month of 
the year, as shown below, in all a total of 484 birds and thirty- 
four nestlings. 


COUNTIES. 

Months. Worcester. Warwick. Hereford. Stafford. Total, 
January 5 4 5 4 18 
February 5 4 5 4 18 
March .. - 5 5 5 4 19 
April -... oa 28 32 25 23 108 
May .. Ra 38 37 23 22 120 
June 12 8 4 4 28 
july .- a 13 7 3 3 26 
August oe 14 9 4 5 32 
September... 13 ae 9 4 4 30 
October = =e an 9 3 4 28 
November < <3 ow 20 2 3 28 
December 1 14 os II 2 2 29 

Totals’ .«. 172 145 85 82 484 


The result of this research shows that practically the whole 
of the food consumed is vegetable matter. Of the total bulk 
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found in these birds 41 per cent. consisted of cultivated fruits, 
15 per cent. of wild fruits, and 44 per cent. of weed seeds. The 
only trace of animal matter found was a few fragments of the 
larve of a small dipterous fly. This is no case of circumstantial 
evidence, to use Mr. George-Grist’s words, and his statement 
that ‘‘ the bullfinch is the natural enemy of insect life and wages 
a merciless war on the parasites which render the tree fruitless ”’ 
is as correct as would be the statement that the house flv is the 
sanitarian of our homes and the friend of man! 

From January to the end of May the bullfinch occasions an 
enormous amount of damage to fruit trees; then it transfers 
its attention to wild fruits and weed seeds, returning again to the 
fruit orchards in the late autumn or early winter, especially 
so in the South. This bird is fond of fruit. Even in the stomach 
contents of the thirty-four nestlings remains of fruit were found 
in five stomachs and of leaf buds in two. Moreover, as a dis- 
tributor of the seeds of weeds this species is one of the worst 
offenders. An examination of fifty droppings resulted in the 
cultivation of 100 plants referable to the following species : 
Self-heal, 15;  charlock, 10; ribwort, 4;  hawkweed, 14; 
groundsel, 11; mouse-eared chickweed, 9; curled dock, 16; 
ragwort, 5; sow thistle, 16. WALTER E. COLLINGE. 





ON THE 


SANDWICH, PRINCE’S AND DEAL. 

THERS may praise the East Lothian or Prestwick 
or Hoylake, each with its surrounding network oi 
delightful courses; but to the ingrained Southerner 
there is nothing quite so lovable as that corner of 
Kent containing a trinity of noble courses—Sandwich, 

Vrince’s end Deal. All three have done their bit in the war. 
lwo out of the three club-houses were commandeered ;_ the coast- 
ine was a mass of barbed wire and trenches, and from the seventh 
screen at Deal we see a vista of rifle ranges stretching away into the 
listance. But now the wire has gone, the trenches have been 
illed up or are growing broken and grass-grown, and we can 
play the full eighteen holes at Sandwich, thirteen holes at Prince’s 
and twelve at Deal. 





ST. GEORGE’S. 

Sandwich naturally comes first, not only in point of age, but 
because, whatever its precise merits, it has a fascination all its 
own. Nowhere else in the world do we play in such delicious 
secrecy and solitude. When I played there a few days since, we 
hed hail and rain, thunder and lightning, but in the intervals 
the larks twittered as of old and it was wonderfully pleasant 
to be there again after five years. In a way the course is better 
than it was just because it is not quite so perfectly kept. Some 
of the holes have come back to their ancient glory because the 
fairway is something softer and slower. Mighty hitters were in 
the habit of playing their second shots to the fourth hole with a 
mashie. Now it is once again a splendid two-shot hole. So, 
if there be an adverse wind, is the ninth, where the second shot 
up to the green on the ridge, the ground falling away on either side 
is superb. There is one sad fact that strikes one on coming back 
after a long absence, and that is that in all that magnificent 
billowy country there is not a really good short hole. The 
sixteenth is fair, but Hades, though no longer as blind as it once 
was, possesses no real thrill, and what a pale ghost of its old self 
is the Maiden—just an ordinary iron shot over a hill on to a big 
green. It seems a pity that the members, when they did away 
with the substance of the old hole, did not harden their hearts 
and abandon the shadow as well. 





SUGGESTED CHANGES AT PRINCE’S. 

The chief motive of the suggested changes at Prince’s 
is to bring the golfer nearer to the sea. Everybody will 
probably remember the sixth hole there, a beautiful two- 
shot bole running along a narrow valley. To the right of 
that hole and close to the sea, right up to the Coastguard 
Station, there is the perfection of golfing country which 
has hitherto been too rough to be playable. Five years’ 
tramping of soldiers’ feet has beaten this ground down till it is 
now ripe for golf, with its ridges and valleys and plateaux amid 
sand hills and bents. Mr. Lucas has thought out a plan which, 
if it is approved, will use all this country. There will then be 
twelve holes within sight of the sea, whereas the seventh and 
eighth, fifteenth and sixteenth, all four good holes but with a 
suspicion of inland soil about them, will disappear. The rough 
plan shows the general nature of this proposed move to seawari. 
It would be confusing and tedious to describe all the changes 
in detail, but I must notice some of the new holes. There is the 
new fourth, for example, where the green—a slightly marked 
plateau—is practically on the beach. It is surrounded by 
trenches which were not very good trenches, but make admirable 
bunkers and might have been put there for the purpose. After 
that hole we tee up still on the edge of the shore and play a 
glorious dog-legged tee shot, cutting off as big a bit as we dare, 
and if all goes well, we find ourselves in the valley running to 
the old sixth hole, now to be the new fiith. Tris has the makings 
of a great bole, and the tee can be put back into the sea itself 


GREEN 


for your Braids and Vardous. The sixth will have a pretty run 
up to another sea green, and the ninth will be a delightful one-shot 
hole about 150yds. in length and full of character, the green 
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Approximate length of holes in yards. 





1—380 4—I150 7—-440 10—390 13-380 16—500 

2—420 5-470 8—380 II—440 14-370 17—440 

3— 300 6—220 gQ—I150 I2—400 I15—I150 18—400 
Out, 2,910; Home, 3,470; Total length, 6,380yds. 


standing on a plateau with a narrow valley running from tee 
to green. On the way home the two most noteworthy changes 
are that the present seventeenth reversed will become the 
sixteenth and the present first reversed will become the home hole, 
and a very fine hole too. Prince’s is so good already that to 
alter it seems almost presumptuous, a tempting of the gods, but 
Mr. Lucas is the wisest and most temperate of reformers, and when 
we see the ideal strip of country ready to his hand we know 
that he is right. 
THE NEW HOLES AT DEAL. 

The changes at Deal which have been approved by a general 
meeting, begin after the seventh hole, and their characteristic 
merit is that instead of the old monotonous beat outwards 
from south to north we shall now tack to and fro, eastward 
and westward. A new short eighth from west to east takes us 
to a green close to the shore. From there we play to the old 
eighth, always a good hole, from a slightly different angle 
roughly south-east to north-west. The old ninth, a dull, inland, 
fortified hole, disappears, and in its place comes the new tenth, 
a fine two-shot hole, slightly dog-legged, along a natural ridge 
running straight to seaward. The eleventh tacks again from east 
to west, crossing the line of the old ninth, a two-shot hole some 
420yds. long with an impressive carry from the tee. The twelfth 
is for the ordinary mortal, a ‘‘ two and a bit’ hole with a pretty 
bottle-necked green surrounded by gentle hillocks, where Taylor 
would pitch and Taylor’s despised Scotsman play a run-up. 
Then we play the old thirteenth from a slightly different angle, 
and so home to the famous last four holes. All this new country 
is emphatically the real thing. The Green Committee have long 
had their eye upon it, but it was constantly waterlogged and 
impossible. Some subtle change has gradually taken place, 
however, and now it is perfectly, dry and by next spring the new 
holes should be playable. Finally, the fourth hole, known as 
the Sandy Parlour, is to be partially altered. A new tee further 
to the right will make use of the big bunker, while it does away 
with the blindness of the hole, and the green is also to move 
a little to the right on to an excellent plateau. It goes to the 


heart to alter old favourites, but the present Sandy Parlour is, 
if the truth be told, as feeble as the present Maiden, and is the 
weak spot on a really fine course. 


BERNARD DARWIN. 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 


GENERAL ACTIVITY. 


HE extensive and important Yorkshire and Durham 
estate, Egglestone Hall, is coming under the hammer 
of Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley on Tuesday next 
at Darlington, by order of Captain W. R. C. Hutchinson 
and Captain C. R. M. Hutchinson. The estate comprises 
a stone mansion on the banks of the Tees, in a very picturesque 
park, and 10,000 acres, of which about halfis grouse moor. There 
is an average bag of 1,400 brace. The thirty grazing, sheep and 
corn growing farms range from 50 acres to 600 acres, and there 
are 700 acres of woodlands, the rental of the whole exceeding 
$5,000 a year. 
~ Competition for the first of the seven lots into which Messrs. 
Knight, Frank and Rutley had divided the Duke of Sutherlaad’s 
lands for sale yesterday week was remarkably spirited, even 
for a Hanover Square auction. The lot in question, Cambusmore, 
would have passed to the highest bidder at anything beyond 
£45,000, the ‘‘ upset’”’ price. As a matter of fact, it was not 
until £63,000 had been reached that the hammer fell. The lot, 
10,577 acres, embraced the grouse moor, low ground shooting, 
woods and plantations, and salmon, grilse and sea trout fishing 
in the Rivers Fleet and Carnach and Loch Fleet, the rental value 
being about £2,716 a year. The other sales included Rovie, 
8,270 acres, rental value £1,141, for £14,300 ; Lairg and Dalchork 
grouse moors, 32,833 acres, rental value £2,330, £33,000; and 
Helmsdale and Naviedale, 3,233 acres, rental value £945, £13,000. 
The last named lots changed hands at the actual reserves, and 
the area sold at the auction was, therefore, 60,913 acres, for which 
a total of £123,300 was obtained. It is probable that the remain- 
ing lots will speedily find buyers. They are the Dornoch Division, 
with Dornoch Castle and fishing in the Evelix and lochs, area 
6,450 acres, rental value /1,786, “‘ upset’’ price £20,000 ; 
Shinness, 26,515 acres, rental value 41,523, ‘‘ upset’ price 
and Loth and West Helmsdale, 20,690 acres, rental 
value £2,700, “‘ upset”? price £37,000. 

Mr. James Buchanan’s Ross-shire estates, Scatwell and 
Cabaan, about seven miles from Strathpeffer, are to be offered 
at Hanover Square on Thursday, June 19. Other Scottish 
estates in Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley’s hands for sale 
during the summer are 50,000 acres in Inverness-shire for Lord 
Lovat ; 145,000 acres for Mr. Ewing Gilmour in Ross and 
Sutherland, with the Burra Islands, Shetland; and, for the 
Countess of Portsmouth, Guisachan, the fine sporting estate at 
the heaa of Strathglass, a few miles from Beauly, Inverness-shire. 

Lord Finlay has instructed Messrs. Trollope to find a pur- 
chaser for his Nairn property, overlooking the Moray Firth. 
The So acres include the Nairn Golf Clubhouse and part of the 
course. It is understood that the Haddo House estate, 37,000 
acres, producing about £28,000 a year and comprising 650 Aber- 
deenshire farms, will be first offered in eleven sections by Messrs. 
Castiglione and Gibbons, and, if not sold, then in numerous 
lots. One word more about Scottish property : Abbotsford is 
to be let, furnished, with 1,300 acres, through Messrs. Curle and 
ierskine, W.S., of Melrose. 

Cliveden, Major Waldorf Astor’s stately mansion, is the 
latest addition to the list of notable houses to be let for the summer 
furnished. It was illustrated in Country LIFE (Vol. XXXII, 
pages 808, 854). Messrs. Driver, Jonas and Co. are the agents 
in the matter. The first well known reference to the estate 
is probably that of Evelyn, who alludes to Cliefden as ‘‘ the 
stupendous rock, wood and prospect of the Duke of Buckingham.” 
George II1 resided for a time in the first house, which was designed 
by Archer, and it was at Cliveden that Dr. Arne composed and 
played ** Rule, Britannia’ on August 1, 1740. The house was 
burned down in 1795, and rebuilt by Sir George Warrender of 
Lochend. That house suffered a similar fate, and it was then that 
the existing structure was erected by the Duke of Sutherland from 
Barry’s designs. The present owner bought the property from 
the Duke of Westminster many years ago. 

The Crown has acquired the Bedgebury estate, Goudhurst, 
Kent, 6,000 acres, as a training centre for woodland industries. 

Great activity has been shown in the market for town houses 
during the whole of the last month, among the transactions being 
the purchase by the Marquess of Salisbury of No. 21, Arlington 
Street, Piccadilly, next door to his family’s tamous house, which 
he lately sold to Lady Michelham for £120,000. The new acquisi- 
tion is said to have cost just half what Lord Salisbury received 
from Lady Michelham. Messrs. William Grogan and Boyd 
acted as the agents, and thereby brought their total sales of 
town houses in Mayfair, St. James’ and Westminster, in a fort- 
night, up to the imposing sum of £365,000. An aggregate for 
this particular class of property of over half a million sterling 
through half a dozen firms in all, in a single month, and that at 
the very outset of the season, has no parallel, in recent years 
at any rate. : 

In every part of London and the suburbs the pressure for 
accommodation is extreme, and Owners are making their own 
terms. Few of the houses that are coming under the hammer 
are offered with possession. 

Messrs. Duncan B. Gray and Partners have sold the long 
lease of No. a8, Cornwall Gardens, South Kensington; over 


{20,000 ; 


twenty large houses at Hampstead, chiefly in the neighbourhood 


of Beisize Square, have been privately sold by Messrs. Matc) 
and Company, and eleven or twelve Streatham residences hay 
changed hands at high prices through Messrs. Cuthbert Lak 
and Sutton. A block of chambers, known as Park Lodg: 
Kxnightsbridge, overlooking Hyde Park, has been privately sol 
by Messrs. Hampton and Sons, who have (acting in conjunctio 
with Messrs. Mullett, Booker and Co.) effected the sale of Ni 
98, Lancaster Gate. Their sales also include Spinfield, Grea 
Marlow, a residence and thirty-four acres; Fairhaven and ov; 
eight acres at Burwash, Sussex; and the Elizabethan hous 
and five acres of richly woode1 grounds near Guildford, know 
as Puttenham Grange. Messrs. Rogers, Chapman and Thoma 
have sold before auction a leasehold block of flats ia Elgin Avenue 
Maida Vale, and Messrs. Farebrother, Ellis and Co.’s sales includ: 
Polmont, a freehold at Radlett, and chambers in the Temple an 
Lincoln’s Inn. 

Important dealings have been going on in regard to prope1 
ties in and around Brompton Road, and the sales so far reported 
are of No. 161A, the Beaufort Yard site, of 31,000 square feet 
freehold, by Messrs. Goddard and Smith, to a client of Messrs. 
May and Rowden, and of the freeholds Nos. 78 io 94, Brompton 
Road, producing on full repairing leases £2,355 a year, by Messrs 
Edwin Fox, Burnett and Baddeley. 

The opening of a series of sales by Messrs. Buckland and 
Sons is fixed for Monday next, at Winchester House, when they 
are offering the lease of a town house in Westbourne Terrace, 
Hyde Park, and other London and suburban property. For 
Sir R. G. Harvey the firm is selling, at Slough, on May 2oth, a 
nice little house and tour acres, known as Woodbine Cottage, 
Shredding Green, Iver, and a large number of villas a couple 
of miles from Slough. On the following day, at Wraysbury, 
they will sell larger modern residences, Cheriton and Blandford, 
and thirty-six acres at Stanwell Moor. Nearly 180 acres of land, 
close to the much discussed Government motor repairing works 
at Chippenham, will be sold on June 11th, on behalf of Mr. S. R. 
Christie-Miller, and 900 acres belonging to Lieutenant-Colonel 
Way will be submitted at Uxbridge on June 12th. Jointly 
with Mr. A. J. Burrows, Messrs. Buckland and Sons will offer, 
at Ashford, shortly, five farms in the Biddenden and Woodchurch 
districts of Kent. 

Borrow and Dickens will be recalled in connection with two 
properties that have just come into the market. One is Plas 
Newydd, noted as the home of the Ladies of Llangollen 
(to be sold by Messis. Jones and Son on May 20th), and the 
other, the Great White Horse Hotel, Ipswich, mentioned, but not 
recommended as it then was—it has long been recognised as a 
first-class house—in the Pickwick Papers. 

Town houses for sale next week include a freehold in 
Emperor’s Gate, South Kensington, by Messrs. White, Druce 
and Brown, and a leasehold in Warwick Gardens, by Messrs. 
Rogers, Chapman and Thomas, both on Tuesday. Residences 
with from five to eight acres at Chiselhurst and Caterham ; 
and Newlands, with fifteen acres, near Esher; Fyfield House 
and fifty-thiee acres, near Maidenhead ; and the freehold, No. 26, 
Brunswick Terrace, Hove, will be submitted by Messrs. Hampton 
and Sons. About 1,250 acres of farms are for sale at Newport, 
Mon., on Wednesday by Messrs. Savill and Sons, whose foith- 
coming sales of residential properties are numerous and im- 
portant. They were outlined in CountRyY LIFE of March 22nd. 
One of the houses in Royal Crescent, Bath, with Adam decorations, 
is in Messrs. Powell and Powell’s hands for disposal next Wednes- 
day, when Glynfield, a flint-built and creeper-cled house and six 
acres, near Havant, will be sold by Messrs. Goddard and Smith, 
with other residences elsewhere. Brighton fouses in the Marine 
Parade await offers through Messrs. Tyler and Co., in London. 
Plymyard, a fine house with fifty-one acres at Eastham, will be 
offered at Liverpool on Wednesday by Messrs. Boult, Son and 
Maples. Portman leases of houses in Wyndham Place are t 
be offered on the premises by Messrs. Charles and Co. = The 
Nicholl estates of 15,500 acres are for sale at Newport, Mon., by 
Messrs. Newland, Hunt and Williams the same day. 

The mortgagees have instructed Messrs. Marler and Marle: 
to sell the block of flats in Kensington known as Nos. 21-30, 
Iverna Gardens, held for seventy-six years, and producing 
£1,360 a year. A South Kensington house in Grenville Place, 
let on lease at £130 a year, is to be offered by Messrs. Furber, and 
some good residences at North Finchley by Messrs. Charles 
Sparrow and Son. One of the large houses on Herne Hill is 
for sale, with the contents, on the premises, by Messrs. Marten 
and Carnaby, all these auctions being arranged for Monday 
next. 

Investors in high-class London real estate should not fail 
to examine Messrs. Debenham, Tewson and Chinnocks’ list of 
Strand and Covent Garden properties, for sale on Thursday next. 
On the same day at Birmingham, Messrs. Fox and Sons will 
offer Meer Hill, Loxley, 318 acres; and at Hanover Square, the 
Cliff Hotel, near Cardigan, will be sold by Messrs. Knight, Frank 
and Rutley, who are submitting portions of the Turvey Abbey 
estate, near Bedford, in that town on Saturday. The Kingswood 
estate, near Watford, will be sold in the City on Friday by 
Messrs. Humbert and Flint, and the Arbuthnott estates at 
Aberdeen. ARBITER, 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


THE RADIOMETER, OR LIGHT MILL, OF SIR WILLIAM CROOK®S5 

[To THE EpiTor or “ Country LIFE.’’} 
S1r,—I am one of the people ‘‘ you meet in everyday life’? and have hitherto 
regarded the radiometer with a “hopelessly interned mind.” From this 
point of view it is also not without interest. Clerk Maxwell had predicted 
that light should exert a pressure, and Crookes made his radiometer to test 
this. It distinguished itself by the fact that, in spite of every discouragement, 
the mill always and persistently went round the wrong way ;_ that is to say, 
as if the light was pulling instead of pushing. The cause was found to lie 
in the traces of air left in the bulb, which exert a rather complicated action 
on the unequally heated faces of the vanes of the mill. The true pressure 
effect is far too small to show. It would be interesting to know whether 
it was the expected or the observed motion that the vibrations of the medium- 
istic currents objected to, and th’s should be easy by simply seeing which way 
round the mill would go at a séance. It may also be remarked that the true 
pressure of light was observed a few years ago. The method consisted, 
roughly speaking, in making light shine upwards into an hourglass filled with 
a mixture of sand and very light dust. The pressure of the light threw the 
dust to the sides, while the sand was sufficiently heavy to fall straight down. 
This suggests an opportunity for testing whether the spirits which frequent 
séances are widely read in scientific literature —A Hopetressty INTERNED 
MIND. 


THE OBELISK AS A WAR MEMORIAL. 
(To tHe Epitor or “ Country LIFe.”’] 

S1r,—In response to your request for suggestions for Village War Memorials, 
I enclose a photograph of one erected two years ago at Rowington in Warwick- 
shire, the names being engraved on it from time to 
time. The idea was taken from a very old village 
cross or morument in Cornwall, where the pillar 
was talland elegant on a heavy base. I do not 
like the regulation three tiers. The total height 
of this one is r4ft. The sword is a_ broken 
cavalry one. The memorial is piled with beautiful 
wreaths on church festivals. —JANET RYLAND. 


THE LANDLORD AS MACHINERY OWNER. 
[To THE Epitor oF ‘“ Country Lirr.”’] 
S1r,—I read every week your ‘‘ Machinery Notes” 
with interest. I noted what you said about the 
dealer. Whatever he may develop into, I cannot 
say that at the moment he fulfils the farmer’s 
need. I would like you to consider the following 
suggestion, which I myself am now putting into 
practice with promising signs of development. 
The landlord of an estate comprising, say, four 
or five farms or more, with probably one or two 
in hand, to start a co-operative machinery busi- 
ness for his tenants and himself, and purchase a 
motor lorry or two, three or four tractors, a 
threshing set, erect a garage, fitted with all 
requisite tools for repairs, and engage a high class 
mechanic to do the repair work, and three or four 
drivers. Quite apart from the great advantages 
to his tenants such a scheme affords, it will 
be found, I think, to be a paying business, 
as there is plenty of room to charge a price 
for cultivations and hauling to himself and;his tenants that will be 
a fair profit to himself and cheaper to the tenants than the same operations 
performed by their horses ; and such work as is done for others outside the 
estate can be charged at a price that is highly remunerative. Moreover 
the horses which the tenants will still have to keep will be always on the land, 
and the saving of time at certain seasons of the year, though hard to estimate, 
must be considerable. That such businesses will be and are being started 
is certain, and it seems a pity if landlords are to miss this great opportunity 
of employing their capital to the advantage of their neighbours and to their 
own profit. To mention a few operations that can be done by tractors at 
very remunerative prices, there is ploughing, cultivations with either Martin 
cultivators, disc harrows or dray harrows, chain harrowing grass land, corn 
rolling, slag drilling, corn cutting with reaper and binder, and in course of 
time we shall get to corn drilling and grass mowing, but at present I have 
not attempted these last two. A lorry will haul all the artificial manures, 
seed corn, corn for sale, trussed hay and coal, and is in great request for 
removing the furniture and effects of labourers changing their situations. 
I have one 3-ton lorry always at work now and paying well, and am getting 

another 2-ton lorry.—H. 


THE BROWN SQUIRREL. 
(To THE Epitor or “‘ Country Lire.’’] 


S1r,—I read with interest Mr. Thomas W. Cubbon’s letter under the above 
heading in Country Lire of April 26th and also the ‘“‘ Nature Note” by 
“A. E. C.”’ (to which he refers) in your issue of March 22nd. An experience 
of mine may possibly interest your readers. Some eight or nine years ago 
I was sitting quietly on the bank on an upper reach of the river Tweed where 
the stream is but 2oyds. or so across. As I watched, a squirrel ran down the 
opposite bank and plunged boldly into the water, heading for a promontory 
formed by a bank of stones on my side of the river. However, the current 
carried the little creature past the promontory, and past the place where 
I was sitting. It landed a few yards from me and made at once for a pine 
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tree, into the branches of which it climbed without delay. As I had never 
before seen a squirrel take to water, I watched its aquatic etforts closely, 
and was struck by the fact that it was a most inefficient swimmer, making 
slow progress for the amount of energy expended. When swimming, the 
head and part of the neck projected out of the water, the tail lying along 
the surface, while the body was submerged. With its back arched like a 
bow beneath the surface, the squirrel appeared to be making exaggerated 
efforts to keep its head high and dry, so that its chest and body offered quite 
an undue amount of resistance to the water. I mentioned the incident to 
an old gentleman who for many years had perseveringly fished this part 
of the river. He told me, to my surprise, that he had never seen a squirrel 
swim. This part of Tweeddale is well wooded and squirrels are numerous. 
I have seen a startled rabbit plunge into a mill-stream and swim across, 
but until that morning the channel had long remained dry, the water having 
been diverted previously into another course. The rabbit probably got 
the fright of its life on jumping unexpectedly into water. The squirrel, 
on the other hand, took to the water deliberately, for (though the current 
carried it past its proposed landing place) it had evidently intended to cross 
where the stream was narrowest. Nor did it appear to be endeavouring to 
evade a foe.—W. B. GourLay. 


CO-OPERATIVE WORK ON THE LAND, 
[To THE Epttor oF ‘‘ Country LIFE.” 


S1r,—It has occurred to me that there may be other women like myself— 
men, too, possibly—who, having worked at market and private gardening 
during the war, are wishing to continue. Some would, perhaps, like myself, 
prefer to join in some kind of co-operative scheme 
for food production and flower-growing, rather 
than start business in a smaller way alone. I do 
not know if any such scheme exis‘s, and should be 
much obliged for any information on the subject. 
—C. A. W. 

[The suggestion made by our correspondent 
is worthy of close consideration. |The scheme 
is sound in theory, and if it could be carried out 
it would go a long way towards solving the 
problem of the future for women on the land, 
It will interest our correspondent to know that 
such a scheme has already been brought forward. 
A conference of women workers was held 
recently at the University College, Reading, 
under the auspices of the Executive Committee 
of the Berkshire Women’s Agricultural Com- 
mittee. A proposal by Sir A. D. Hall of the 
Board of Agriculture was then considered 
for the settlement of women on the land on a 
co-operative system. The proposal was to acquire 
500 acres of land, 300 of which would be farmed 
for fruit and vegetables with intensive cultivation, 
with the remainder under grass and arable. A 
Board of Management would be constituted and 
amanager appointed. In the first year the women 
would come in as weekly workers, and if, at the 
end of the first twelve months they wished to 
remain, they could join the concern as partners. 
The scheme, it was estimated, would involve an 
outlay of £25,000: £15,000 for the purchase of the 
land and £10,000 for equipment. Itis alittle difficult to express an opinion on 
such a scheme until more is known of what legislation is contemplated in 
regard to agriculture. At the above-mentioned conference some women 
workers were in favour of the scheme outlined, while others said they would 
remain as they were, that is, as weckly workers. There was a good deal of 
support to the suggestion that they should be offered facilitics to enable 
them to take up farming in the Colonies. For further information on 
this subject we advise our correspondent tu communicate with the Principal 
at the University College, Reading.—Ep.] 


DAFFODILS GROWN FROM ELECTRIFIED BULBs. 
[To THe Epitor or ‘ Country LIFE.’’} 

S1r,—I have recently seen a little experiment on daffodils grown from 
electrified bulbs by Mr. R. Warner of Westminster, The experiment 
was carried out in very restricted surroundings. Electrificd bulbs 
and normal bulbs selected for their uniform size and weight were 
planted in separate boxes. The electrified bulbs were the first to flower 
by one or two days. Had there been a greater difference in the time of 
flowering it would not have been surprising, for, owing to the restricted 
quarters in which the experiment was carried out, the box of electrified bulbs 
was on the top tier of the staging and in such a position that they received 
considerably more light. The normal bulbs, on the lower tier of the staging, 
had longer leaves and flower stems ; this was doubtless due to the fact that 
they were drawn to the light. It is not claimed for this experiment that 
there was any appreciable difference due to electrical treatment. The 
experiment was not carried out with a vicw to testing the effect of electrical 
treatment on any of the numerous dafiodil diseases, but one feature of the 
experiment which impressed the writer was that all of the electrified bulbs 
produced clean, healthy leaves ; but in the untreated boxcs there were traces 
of disease in one or two bulbs, the remainder being equally as clean and 
healthy as the electrified bulbs. It would be interesting to hear the results 
of other experiments.—H. C. 








JIBBING PONIES. 

[To THE EpiTor oF “ Country LIFE. 
S1r,—You ask correspondents tor cures for 
jibbing. If from vice or long standing, a good 
horse-breaker is the best person to go to. 
Otherwise the cure is generally very simple, as 
it often comes from the collar being too small, 
thereby either choking the horse or giving it 
sore shoulders. See that the coliar fits pertectly 
and is properly padded. It may be that the 
horse has tender skin; if so, bathing with 
strong salt and water tor a little is good. It 
is most important to see that the collar is 
always perfectly dry and clean when put on. 
With some horses it is as well to put the collar 
on half an hour before starting, as many do not 
care to go into a cold collar. I may add that 
most sore backs giveu to hunters are caused 
by damp and dirty saddles see that the saddle 
is perfectly dry a d clean before saddling. I 
find that it is a very good plan to have all 
saddles lined with strong linen; it is easy to 
keep clean and to dry.—FRANK CLIFFORD. 


HAWKING AT HISSAR. 

[To THE Epitor or “ Country Lire.’’] 
S1r,—Thcse photographs were taken at Hissar, 
an agricultural district in the south-east of the 
Punjab, some 80 miles from Delhi. The hawks 
in the photographs are the property ot Mr. R. 
Branford, I.C.V.D., who, with several indian 
landowners in the district, is very k:en on this 
form of sport. The meets are generally early 
in the morning, before breakfast. The bird which provides the best 
sport is the “telor,” or Indian bustard, and the struggle between the 
hawk and this bird generally ends in a straight flight of one to two miles, 





ON THE CADGE. 


so, unless the hawker is well mounted and can cover the ground quickly, 
he will lose both hawk and bustard, which does happen occasionally. The 
ground is hard and flat, with verv little grass, and covered with thorny 
bushes and trees. 
After this there will 
probably be some 
partridges close at 
hand, on which the 
hawk usually makes 
unerring aim. I think 


the peregrine falcon 4 


ee. te. 
was the hawk most 7 ; 
in favour. Mardan, 
the home of The 
Guides, is perhaps 
the best known hawk- 
ing centre in Northern 
India.—S. F. B. Bus- 
SELL, Capt. R.G.A. 
JAPANESE GIRLS 
IN THE SPRING 

TIME. 

[To THE Eptor.] 
Sir,—In spring 
Japanese fields are so 
beautiful with the 
flowers of “ genge” 
(Astra galus_ sinicus) 
that we call them 
“ Hana-no-Umi,” or 
the ‘“‘Sea of Flowers.” 
On Sundays Japanese 
families in the citics 


often go to the fields IN THE SEA OF FLOWERS. 
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in its suburbs for a picnic. Above all, girls are 
most fond of spending the holidays in the fields, 
gathering pretty flowers or drawing sketches of 
charming views in the surroundings.—Ktyosu1 
SAKAMOTO. 


PLACE HOUSE, TITCHFIELD. 

(To tHE Epitor oF “‘ Country LIFE.”] 
S1r,—I am afraid that Mr. Philip M. Johnston 
must ‘‘try again.” Easebourne Priory was 
suppressed in 1535 (or 1536), at the same time 
that Sir William FitzWilliam gained possession 
of Cowdray, and the priory and all its posses- 
sions were granted to him by letters patent of 
20th July, 1536. But so far from his utilising 
the materials of its walls to build Cowdray, 
the church at Easebourne is still structurally 
intact, save for the divisions of the nuns’ quire, 
which were destroyed by Sir Arthur Blomfield 
in 1876; the long dormitory range remains 
complete even to its roof; and. the late 
thirteenth century frater, with its cellarage, still 
forms a third side to the cloister. The fourth 
side alone has disappeared, and was apparently 
a half-timbered building. In so small a house 
the infirmary and other buildings beyond the 
cloister are not likely to have been of much 
importance. As a matter of fact, the priory 
building seems to have been kept intact and 
converted into a mansion, in which Queen 
Elizabeth and her lords were entertained by 
Viscount Montague in August, 1591. The 
medieval tiles and other remains found at Cowdray may equally well 
have belonged to the Bohun house, which Sir Davy Owen pulled down.— 
WiuiaM St. Joun Hope. 


AND PEREGRINE 


THE PIED FLYCATCHER IN SOUTH WALES. 

[To THe Epitor or ‘‘ Country LirE.”’] 
Sir,—I thought it might be interesting to you to know that on April 16th, 
when I was following the course of the Usk on the look-out for migrants, 
my eye was caught by a bird which was perched on an old willow over the 
river. I quietly advanced, and to my delight at once recognised the beautiful 
and distinguished bird, the pied flycatcher. I would be interested to hear 
if this rather rare bird has been observed before in South Wales, as I have 
never heard or seen any record, although I have followed your paper for a 
considerable period.—D. W. VAUGHAN. 


FENCING PROBLEMS. 
[To tHe Epitor or “ Country LIFe.”’] 
Str,—Could any correspondent tell me what sort of fencing I could erect 
on my estate which would (a) be unclimbable, (6) be fairly easily erected, 
(c) be obtainable to-day, (d) not be unsightly, (e) not be grotesque or ruinous 
in price? I have about a mile or more of boundary fence in mind, in a hilly, 
exposed country, partly wooded. I have thought of spiked steel, but that 
came out at {1 a yard and meant carting seventeen tons seven miles just 
when my horses were busy. I have thought of cleft chestnut pale, but if 
this is close there is fear of wind action, and if spaced it would be climbable 
and breakable. There must be many people in the same circumstances 
as myself, since never was land being more cut up and more strangely 
divided than now by the arbitrary action of land syndicates—still, 
i i so far as I know, 
uncontrolled by 
Government and 
ruled by no _ con- 
sideration of suita- 
bility or convenience. 
Any help you or your 


re cn aes readers can give me 
sh an : ay . 





will be appreciated.— 
M. M. FirzGrera.p. 
{It is almost im- 
possible to give a 
satisfactory answer 
without knowing in 
what part of the 
country the estate 
lies. Materials of all 
kinds are very hard 
to obtain, and nearly 
everything depends 
on the local con- 
ditions. It would be 
wise to enquire in 
the immediate neigh- 
bourhood. The de- 
mand that the fence 
should be unclimb- 
able appears rather 
severe, Much 
depends on the 
agil.ty of the local 
boy.—Ep.] 
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CONCRETE & THATCH 


OLLOWING our 

policy of pressing the 

need to use _ local 

materials upon those 

responsible for national 
housing, whether they be the 
potentates who decree policy 
in the arcana of Whitehall 
departments, or the lesser 
dignitaries in municipal par- 
lours, we now illustrate a 
notable hamlet built in con- 
crete and thatch. 

There seems to be an idea 
that concrete is in some way 
a modern material unworthy 
of those who would walk in 
the paths of tradition. But 
what tradition is more hoary 
than that which inspired the 
building of the great concrete 
R man walls of Richborough ? 

The only modern character 
0 our concrete as a material 
is that it is made of Portland 
ec ment, an invention of last 
cntury, instead of the won- 
corful lime of the Roman 
boilders, and that recent 

renuity has given us 
ichines which turn out blocks true to size and of whatever 
ipe we will. 

The buildings now illustrated are recent additions to an 
e-tate in Dorset acquired some five years ago by the present 

vner. Both the cottages on the estate and the land were, 
ai the time of the change of ownership, in a rather derelict 
condition, so that, despite the high cost of building, it was 
necessary to build more cottages during the war. The 
land is all farmed by the owner himself as a mixed farm, 
miinly}for dairy purposes, as the illustrations of the interesting 
dairy buildings on this page well show. This group consists 
of an open quadrangle, of which the photographer has shown 
one side in the second picture. 

Certain of the new cottages needed will have to be built 
near the cattle sheds and stables for the use of the cowmen and 
horsemen who are required on the spot, but it is intended 
to build most of the new cottages in hamlets, or, as the 
modern phrase has it, on garden village lines. Probably 
thirty or forty cottages will be grouped together—those 
that have been erected up to the present are two to the 
acre. Each cottage plot has a garden in front for flowers, 
a vegetable garden behind and an orchard strip on 
which are planted apple trees, and at the extreme end two 
pig-styes and a. fowl-run. It is believed that it is quite 
possible for the cottagers to pay an economic rent, if not on 
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HOUSE AND DAIRY BUILDINGS. 


the present artificial prices of building, at any rate on the more 
normal prices that building will reach in a few years’ time. 
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AND SECOND FLOOR PLANS. 

The idea of the owner is that it is better to live in 
cottage. ‘at; 6s. or 7s. a week, if the occupier has a chance of 
making a considerable sum 
as a poultry-keeper and pig- 
keeper, than to live in a less 
good cottage at a cheaper rent 
without such advantages. In 
this respect he has anticipated 
the official policy of the 
Board of Agriculture, which 
is to develop the cottage hold- 
ing for occupation by ex- 
Service men who are regularly 
employed on a farm, rather 
than to launch them on the 
uncertain seas of an indepen- 
dent small holding. If aman 
can prove his prosperous use 
of half an acre for fruit and 
vegetables and make money 
out of his pigs and poultry, 
he will have gone some way 
to convince the selection 
committee of a county council 
that he will succeed on a small 
holding of twenty acres. 

The general character of 
the cottages was laid down by 
Mr. Halsey Ricardo, but for 
the design and superintendence 
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of most of them Mr. Macdonald Gill has been responsible 
as resident architect. 

The treatment of the new buildings accords well 
with the character of the older cottages in the district. 
Most of these are built of cob, and it is intended by the 
owner to work in this material when he has caught up the 
immediate demands and has time for wider experiment. 
In the meantime the safe and wise course was to use the 
other prevailing local material, 7.e., gravel. So the cottage 
walls are of hollow concrete blocks, made by the Lean 
machine, a Swedish invention. Wall building with concrete 
blocks can be of three main types: (1) With solid blocks, 
a rather dangerous way, because concrete is porous and is 
apt to let the damp through; (2) a cavity wall, of blocks 
about 4ins. thick divided by a space of r}ins. ; (3) of hollow 
blocks honeycombed with a series of large cavities, which 
may be regarded as a compromise between (1) and (2). It 


is inevitable, however, that 

between the cavities of 

the hollow blocks there 

must be webs of concrete 

running from the outer to SED 
the inner face of the wall, — 
and damp is apt to work 
through by that way. It 
has therefore been found 
necessary to give the 
finished wall a layer of 
cement plaster on the out- 
side in order to exclude 
damp. One of the cottages 
which will be illustrated next 
week was photographed 
before the plastering was 
finished, and so indicates 
the size of the blocks used. 
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The roofs are thatched throughout, a delightful brown grey 


crown to the cream-coloured walls. The colour-washing of 









































EIGHT-ROOMED COTTAGES. 


walls, especially those of concrete or cement face, is a mos! 
happy expedient which might be adopted far more extensivel 





RATS AT 


HE interest of an exhibition is not to be measured 

in feet or yards, otherwise the Rat Exhibition which 

the Zoological Society and the Board of Agriculture 

are holding in combination at the ‘‘ Zoo’’ would not be 

considered of first-class importance. A little considera- 
tion will show that the space point of view is not the one to apply 
to it. The two institutions have a very definite and useful aim 
at which they are working. It is to rouse the people of this 
country to a proper sense of the injury and loss produced by 
rats and to suggest ways and means of getting rid of the pest. 
The secondary purpose is to eulist the help of all who are intent 
on this good work and obtain from them, if possible, more 
information and more hints for destroying the rat. In order 
to carry out this programme we suggest that a similar exhibition 
to this should be held in as many rural centres as possible. The 
rat is an enemy alike in town and country, but his worst misdeeds 
are those which he perpetrates on the farm. Moreover, you 
will find there the cunningest adepts at getting rid of him, 
men who are not vocal, who do not write to the newspapers, 
who can scarcely give articulate expression to their thoughts, 
but who, nevertheless, have the knack of ‘‘ doing in”’ the rat. 
The aid of their experience is much needed. Undoubtedly the 
collection of objects now on view is well calculated to stimulate 


THE ZOO 


curiosity and cause conversation on the subject. It is « 
exhibition with many sides to it. Perhaps the most striking 
these is to be found in the photographs of corn ricks once pack« | 
with valuable food for man, but riddled and destroyed by tl 2 
multitude of rats ever waiting to swoop on corn that is unguarde 
If any should say or think that those isolated examples caug! 
by the camera are too exceptional, the Board of Agriculture hi 
collected the most appalling figures to show the enormous qua! 
tities of food devoured annually by the rodents. This mu: 
drive kome to every bucolic soul the urgent need of starting 
war of extermination on the rat. Seldom indeed do we advocat 
the wholesale destruction of any wild animal, but the rat is a 
exception to the general rule of mercy. He can put in no vali: 
claim to exemption. Not only does he eat the food of rich an: 
poor, but he is one of the woist offenders in the way of carryin: 
disease. There is no plea for him that will hold good. Nex 
in importance we would place the stuffed specimens, some ¢ 
them of enormous size, which stand there as witness to th 
individual capacity. We all know what it should be; but 
Master Rat is a leery customer if ever there was one, and it 
is much easier to talk of wiping him out from the generations 
of the living than actually to accomplish that feat. On 
view are traps of nearly every type. Some of them are cruel. 
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like|the toothed, one, which is really a_miniature of the cruel 
rabbit trap. Any schoolboy can catch one rat with it, but after 
that deed has been accomplished it takes a genius to repeat it 
more than once or twice., The rat is easily scared and very 
cunning when his suspicions are excited. Tre crude invention 
of a steel trap is an instrument over which we may imagine the 
grey whiskered father rat and his consort chuckling in their 
lighter moments. It is only the young, bold youth of a rat 
who has not yet been ‘‘ wised up,’’ as the Americans say, who is 
likely to fall into this elemental danger. That has long been 
recognised, and ingenuity has been hard at work preparing more 
eluborate snares and deceits to get over the wilyness of the 
enemy. Some are charmingly simple, as, for example, the semi- 
cr cular cage with a hole at the top tor the bait and little entrances 
ou. the circumference through which the rat can push his way 
in under a little window that closes behind him. The principle 
is the same as that of the sparrow trap. We have tried it, 
bic found that in time the animals detected the deceit and 
would go no more near it. For the worst of the rat is that 
wien you think you have overcome him and swept him clean 
ou. of the neighbourhood he has most likely only shifted to 
an ther cover. He can always find refuge in rabbit holes, 
uscd or disused. He breeds very quickly, and young and old 
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have a habit of reappearing when least expected. That criticism 
applies_to traps of all sorts—-to the drowning traps, marvels 
of ingenuity, of which several are on view, as well as to the break- 
neck traps_which are,an enlargement_of the little ones used for 
mice. They quell,the plague tor a moment, but the animals 
never fail to return. The alternative to the trap is poison, 
of which several types are exhibited. Virus is certainly a deadly 
bane to rats, and, as it can now be manufactured so as not to 
injure other animals, it is perhaps best when the numbers of the 
vermin are excessive. But even poison does not expel them for 
ever. They return again. The moral is so plain that it would 
scarcely seem to require repetition. Yet, if appreciated, it has 
never been acted upon. Merely local and individual effort will 
never, in,our opinion, seriously diminish the number of rats, 
tar less get rid of them altogether. There is no trap, no poison, 
no plan of slaughter which cai ensure the destruction of every 
rat at a farmsteading or in an old house. Some will escape 
slaughter and go elsewhere. Therefore it has become necessary 
that means should be taken for a great combined effort. 
Everybody should join in hunting the rat on a given day. 
For that purpose the ferret and the terrier are at least as 
efficacious as anything else. They are what the good rat-kille 
depends upon. 





TURF, STUD 


S regards influence on future racing the most important 
of races past were, those decided at the Newmarket 
Craven Meeting,, and I propose, therefore, this week 

} to touch on the doings of the three year olds and their 
i prospects of attaining fame during the coming week. 
Fc> we are on the threshold of the First Spring Meeting at New- 
morket, and the two outstanding features are the Two Thousand 
Gvineas and the One Thousand Guineas. It is more than passing 
stiunge that year after year in these times the famous Manton 
stable, presided over by Alec Taylor, is taking a_leading part. 
Once upon a time it was Kingsclere always at the front of the stage 
asit were. That was in the days of the late Duke of Westminster 
and many years prior to his period. The famous Welbeck 
Stud seems scarcely to be heard of nowadays. How strangely 
ditierent from the days of St. Simon, Donovan, Memoir, St. Serf, 
Ayrshire and other celebrities! Nowadays it is always Manton. 
Bayardo in 1909, Lemberg in 1910, Gay Crusader in 1917, Gains- 
borough in 1918, and—what in 1919? Buchan, Manilardo, 
or Lord Basil? Truly it would be a great help in solving the 
riddle of the classics this year if we could supply at once an answer 
to the question. 

Already a great many people have made up their minds that 
one of the three will win the Derby this year? It may be so, 
but I should be sorry to be carried away with the notion thus 
early, especially while The Panther, Stefan the Great, Paper 
Money and one or two more flourish in the land. Now let us 
examine the claims of the Manton trio. Of Lord Basil nothing 
has so far been seen this year, so I will dismiss him from our 
discussion to-day and concern ourselves solely with Buchan 
and Manilardo. They came to Newmarket for that Craven 
Meeting I have referred to, and while Buchan won the Craven 
Stakes the other one won the Wood Ditton Stakes, the latter 
being an event for horses which had never won a race. Mani- 
lardo made a great impression on many people because he easily 
won his race, beating at level weights Rapidan, to whom Polyg- 
netus had given 13lb. and a beating for the Greenham Stakes at 
Newbury. Well, now, that form does not seem very dazzling, 
and the idea was confirmed amply enough the next day when 
Polygnotus was hopelessly beaten by Buchan and others for 
the Craven Stakes, thereby suggesting that Rapidan must be 
a very moderate animal indeed. 

What impressed critics where Manilardo was concerned 
was the fact of his fine size and scope, his strong, resolute way of 
galloping, and that Nature and Alec Taylor must substantially 
improve him between now and Derby time. I admit all this, 
and yet Manilardo, I confess, did not impress me as a potential 
Derby winner. Perhaps I am wrong, but at the moment I 
believe am right. I certainly prefer Buchan, who is cast in an 
entirely different mould from Manilardo; for Major Astor’s horse, 
though somewhat lacking in size, has fine quality and delightful 
balance of action and conformation. Moreover, he won like 
a stayer, though I question whether there was a genuine stayer 
among those he beat. I do not profess to know whether Lord 
Basil in the same ownership is better as a three year old than 
Buchan, Personally I fancy the latter, though let me hasten to 
oe that Lord Basil has done well and high hopes are entertained 
ot him. 

_ We shall certainly be wiser next week when the Two 
horsand and One Thousand will have been decided. Manilardo 
and 3uchan can both compete for the former race, but so also 
can “he Panther, Stefan the Great, Iron Hand, Lord Basil and 
se\cral other prominent horses. It will be seen that Manton 
So» no means going to have a walk over. Stefan the 
Great, for instance, is thought a great deal of by his trainer, 
Mr, Persse, and by all who have had an opportunity of 
seeng him, They will not hear of his defeat. Splendid! 


AND STABLE 


That is the sort of confidence to carry with you to market. 
Then The Panther has not been out yet, though he was 
in two handicaps which did not appeal to his owner. The 
eccentric Newmarket touts have found all sorts of faults with 
him, but that fact, perhaps more than any other, gives me courage 
in fancying him. The touts at Newmarket are so consistenuy 
wrong and made to look foolish that there is no reason why they 
should be right in this case. Personally | am greatly attracted 
by a high-class horse which is not tearing up the gallops every 
other day; I like the horse which is sluggish in private but is 
all alight in public. So, I am sure, it is with The Panther, and 
I will venture to predict that he will win the first of the classic 
races on Wednesday next. 

A friend who has been, privileged to see him in his box at 
Warren House stables at Newmarket tells me that the horse is a 
perfect picture, and has obviously done well from two to three 
years of age. I would not be surprised were he to turn out a 
smasher. I enjoyed the joke when his owner placed a £40,000 
reserve on him last autumn, but I shall enjoy none the less 
seeing him win, for I believe he is a horse of the highest class. 
He looks the part anyway. Sir William Nelson is said to fancy 
Tangiers, who easily won a Maiden Plate at Newbury a little while 
ago, beating Perion. But merely beating Perion at level weights 
does not seem to me anything like good enough to win a Two 
Thousand Guineas. [I had nearly forgotten to mention what a 
stylish performance was given by Cygnus when that horse won 
the Column Produce Stakes at the Craven Meeting. The point 
is that Cygnus, who is a beautiful son of Sunstar, is in the same 
ownership as The Panther, and I have always understood that 
he was considerably the inferior of the crack. However, Cygnus 
is a really good three year old unless [ am much mistaken. 
With Cygnus and Buchan, Mr. J. B. Joel's sire, Sunstar, may be 
said to have had quite a brilliant week with admirable prospects 
of further enhancing his reputation. Very little has been heard 
about the One Thousand Guineas horses, and at the time ot 
writing I can do no more than suggest that Lord Derby may 
supply the winner in Glaciale or Beresina, whichever may be 
the better. 

The appointment of the Earl of Lonsdale as a Steward of the 
Jockey Club has given satisfaction in all quarters. There is a 
feeling that he will be active, zealous, and keen about preserving 
the highest interests of racing. Like Lord Durham, he is a man 
who is unafraid, and I hope they will both strike heavily should 
they find it necessary to strike at all. There have been one or 
two unsatisfactory incidents during the present season, and a good 
hard blow administered to those who think they can take liberties 
would do no end of good and be salutary all round. Lord 
Penryhn, Lord Durham and Lord Lonsdale will make an excellent 
team. 

The retiring Chief Steward (Lord Jersey) has given notice 
of a motion to readjust the rule bearing on void nominations, the 
effect of which will be to give buyers or lessees of horses the option 
within fourteen days of such transfers of taking over the engage- 
ments made by breeders or lessors. This indicates quite a 
progressive development of present day Jockey Club administra- 
tion. One other matter: Sir John Thursby, Lord Hamilton of 
Dalzell and Major Leonard Brassey were appointed a Committee 
of the Club to report on the suggestion that the contributions 
of racecourse executives in the form of added money to stakes 
should in future be taken into consideration in granting licences. 
I hope the outcome may be that executives will not only be called 
upon to be far more generous to owners than they have been in 
the past, but that they will be told to study the public by 
bringing their racecourses and buildings more up to date. 
Some which could be named are scandalously inconvenient and 
out of date. PHILLiPPOS, 
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THE LEGISLATIVE ASPECT OF THE PARI-MUTUEL 


By Epwarp 


S my name was mentioned in the course of the , plea 

for the installation of the pari-mutuel on our race- 

courses which appeared in Country LIFE of April 19, 

I may not, perhaps, be regarded as an intruder if | 
endeavour to emphasise some of the points that were 

made in the article. Let me, at the outset, say that the assis- 
tance COUNTRY LIFE is giving to this movement is as welcome 
as it is opportune. The more publicity the facts get the sooner 
we shall reach the goal for which we are striving. Since my 
articles on the pari-mutuel appeared in the Observer I have been 
gratified to find that a strong desire prevails in influential 
quarters that the English Turt shall have the benefit of the 
machine at the earliest possible moment : 

At the recent meeting ot the Jockey Club Mr. Brassey said 
he hoped he would live to see the day when the pari-mutuel 
would be ‘‘a part of the regular furniture of every racecourse 
in the country.”” He added: ‘“‘ But that time has not yet 
arrived.”’ Speaking earlier, Sir John Thursby had pointed out 
that racing stakes in other countries compared more than favour- 
ably with ours partly because they were financed with funds 
obtained from the pari-mutuel. He went on to say that even 
if the racing world had decided definitely in favour of the machine, 
‘*it seemed improbable that Parliament would sanction its 
establishment for some time to come.’”’ Sir John thought it 
unlikely that the present House of Commons would vary very 
muct from the former one, which actually went so far as to 
prohibit the drawings for the Red Cross raffles. 

There is, it will be observed, a tendency on the part of these 
two members of the Jockey Club to assume that Parliament 
will, if asked, refuse to sanction the use of the pari-mutuel. 
That view is widely held. It amounts, however, to nothing 
more than a pious opinion. Three years ago the bookmakers 
of Sydney, and also most of the racing people in the State, 
assumed that the New South Wales Legislature would never 
legalise the totalisator. But there came a day when the State 
Treasury needed money very badly for war purposes, and then 
all scruples about drawing money from betting vanished in 
next to no time. The totalisator was not only tolerated ; its 
use was made compulsory on all racecourses in New South Wales, 
and the Government now takes seven per cent. of the pool— 
a most unreasonable percentage, be it said. 

The adoption of the pari-mutuel in this country would 
not involve any change of principle. It would merely mean a 
change of method. Let me explain. The Street Betting Act 
of 1906 penalises ‘‘ any person frequenting or loitering in streets 
or public places . for the purpose of bookmaking or 
betting.”” But Section 2 of the Act declares that ‘‘ Nothing 
contained in this Act shall apply to any ground used for the 
purpose of a racecourse for racing with horses, or adjacent thereto, 
on the days on which racing takes place.” That clause was 
inserted at the instance of Lord Crewe when the Bill was before 
the House of Lords the previous session. If it does not indirectly 
legalise betting on racecourses what does it effect? It would 
seem, then, that there is no need to ask Parliament to go any 
further in the direction of legalising betting qua betting. The 
principle is established. All we want is greater freedom in its 
application. I understand that so long ago as 1870 our Law 
Courts decided that the pari-mutuel was ‘“‘ an iastrument of 
gaming ”’ and therefore illegal. We want a simple enactment 
removing that bar. The pari-mutuel is actually no more an 
instrument of gaming than a bookmaker. The machine performs 
all the functions of a bookmaker, except that of ‘‘ pinching” 
prices. It accepts bets, it doles out receipts in the shape of 
tickets, and it always pays out over winners. To pretend that 
there is any esseatial difference between the moral status of a 
bookmaker and that of a pari-mutuel machine is sheer hypocrisy. 

It is interesting to turn to the Report of the Select Committee 
on Betting appointed by the House cf Lords in 1902. When the 
dratt of the Report was being considered Lord Newton proposed 
the insertion of the following paragraphs : 

‘“The Committee are convinced that it is impossible 
altogether to suppress betting, but they believe it could be re- 
duced by the licensing or taxation of bookmakers and by the 
introduction of the pari-mutuel system. 

‘* The plan of licensing bookmakers has been attended with 
great success in some of the Australian Colonies, and as their 
numbers are comparatively few it is possible for the racing clubs 
to undertake the duty of licensing and to exercise supervision. 

‘‘In this country it would, however, be quite impossible 
for the Jockey Club or any similar body to undertake such a duty, 
and it would, therefore, have to be undertaken by the State. 

‘** The imposition of a heavy tax or licence upon bookmakers 
would have the effect of reducing their numbers, and enable a 
strict control to be maintained over betting transactions. 

‘“‘ The pari-mutuel system has been generally adopted through- 
out the Continent as well as in the Australian Colonies and India. 

“It has been found to work extremely well, and its opera- 
tion tends to confine betting to the racecourse itself. 

“The deduction of three per cent. for public purposes made 
by the French Government from the money invested in the 
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pari-mutuel has during the last ten years averaged approximately 
half a million sterling. ‘ 

“ It is obvious that if this system was introduced in England, 
concurrently with the licensing or taxation of bookmakers, a 
large revenue would be obtained by the Government. 

“The Committee are of opinion that a revenue obtained in 
this manner would be a very legitimate form of taxation, and 
that it could be utilised with advantage for the purpose of ¢n- 
couraging horse-breeding and the supply of Army remounts.” 

Lord Newton’s suggestions were supported by Lord Derly, 
but opposed by Lords Durham, Harewood, Cobham, Aberde:n, 
Peel and, of course, by the late Bishop of Hereford. The clau:es 
finally agreed to dismissed the plan of licensing bookmakers as 
undesirable, because it would mean the legal recognition of «ie 
bookmaker, and necessitate the making of betting debts recov er- 
able by law. To legalise betting in this manner would, the 
Committee thought, rather increase than lessen the amount of 
betting. Then came these two clauses : 

‘““ The latter objection can also, of course, be brought with 
equal truth against the pari-mutuel, as the absolute fairness of 
the totalisator system ot betting is a protection to the small 
bettor, who might not otherwise care to risk his money with a 
bookmaker. 

““ In some of the Australian Colonies, in India, and in France, 
this system has been adopted, and is said to work satisfactorily. 
In France the money invested annually in this way amounts 
to between six and seven millions sterling. (In 1913 it was about 
£15,000,000). Two per cent. of this sum is given to public 
charities, and 1 per cent. goes to the Minister of Agriculture 
and is devoted to the encouragement of horse-breeding and other 
similar purposes. The Committee, however, fear that the evil 
of adopting this system would, by the encouragement of the 
gambling instinct, far outweigh any gain that might accrue, and, 
therefore, cannot recommend it.”’ 

So that was that. Reading these clauses afresh a good many 
of us will, I think, fail to see the logic of some of the conclusions 
set forth. If another Committee on Betting were to be appointed 
now it would be possible to put before them a much stronger 
body of evidence than was available seventeen years ago. It 
could be shown that outside the United Kingdom there is not a 
civilised country throughout the world where the pari-mutuel or 
totalisator is not employed, generally to the exclusion of the 
bookmaker, but sometimes in conjunction with “‘books,” In 
no single instance, so far as I am aware, has the machine ever 
been abandoned after it has once been given a trial. 

While the war was in progress the Government more than 
once specifically recognised the Turf as an essential part of our 
horse-breeding industry, and declared the latter to be a ‘‘ national 
necessity.’’ Surely, then, it is incumbent on the Government 
to assist the Turf by recognising the pari-mutuel as a legitimate 
form of betting, and so bring our racing practice into line with 
that obtaining in all His Majesty’s Dominions Beyond the Sea. 
They should feel able to do so the more readily because, as | 
have said, there is no question of principle involved. Moreover, 
it is hardly conceivable that, confronted as he is by a gigantic 
National Debt, the Chancellor of the Exchequer will deliberately 
spurn so alluring a source of revenue as that the percentage 
from the pari-mutuel represents. But if he chooses to do so, 
that is no reason why the Turf should be deprived of a substantial 
income which will enable executives to relieve owners 0: the 
intolerable burden they have at present to bear. It is ludicrous 
that owners in England have, on the average, to provide over 
62 per cent. of the money for which their horses compete, wh.reas 
in Australia and other pari-mutuel countries the perce: tage 
is about 20. Now that the cost of training has doubled some hing 
must be done if racing is to continue to prosper. The adc »tion 
of the pari-mutuel would solve all difficulties. 

I owe an apology for filling so much space, although tou hing 


only a fringe of the subject. For years I have made a close :tudy 
of the pari-mutuel. The more I have seen of it the mor con- 
vinced { have become that it is the fairest, simplest and safest 


form of betting. Moreover, it is a positive deterrent of gam ling, 
if only because no credit is given. In New Zealand nine-1 -nths 
of the bets made through the totalisator are stated to be fc° {I. 
Owners in that country do not have to bet to make their : icing 
pay. The ‘‘ tote”’ feeds the stakes so liberally that an «wner 
can well afford to ‘‘ look on ”’ and leave his friends and the } sblic 
to bet. But enough for the present. 





A sale of Percheron stallions and mares will take pla > at 
the Knepp Castle Stud Farm, Horsham, by permission of Sir M: «tik 
Burrell on Saturday, May 10, at 2 p.m. Although the bicdcing 
will be confined to those members of the British Percheron Horse 
Society who guaranteed the fund to purchase and import tiiese 
1 orses, it is hoped that all who are interested will avail themselves 
of this unique opportunity of seeing a collection of animals 
typical of tris famous breed. Motors will meet the trains arriving 
at West Grinstead Station at 10.30 and 12 o'clock, and light 
lunch will be available at the Burrell Arms, adjacent to the 
sale. 








